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INTELLIGENCER. } 
Vol. LIL. No. 11 


A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
XI. 
ALL the faithful are not called to the ministry ; but who. | 


ever are called to it are called to minister of that which they | 
have tasted and handled spiritually. 
JoHN WooLMAN. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
OUR PEACE. 
** In la Sua volontade 3 nostra pace.» —DANTE. 
IN that fair land where dignity and peace 
No longer beckon but enwrap the soul ; 
Where, joying in the body’s late release, 
Our spirits seek the touch that maketh whole ; 
Where rest—O gift of gifts !—will only cease 
When, to our strength, it is but as a goal 
Left dim behind; where higher joys increase 
As perfect love assumes its dear control ;— 
There let me bear, to serve the King of kings, 
The sword whose loving stroke asunder parts 
The evil from the good in human hearts, 
And, with its hurt, new trust and healing brings. 
Thus would I serve in that fair land, for still 
Our new and deeper peace is in His will. 
Vanderbilt University. 





T. A. J. 


THE DISCOURSE AT LEVI’S FEAST. 

A paper by Isaac H. Clothier, read First month 19, 1896, at the 
after-meeting Conference, at 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia. 
THE apostle and evangelist Matthew is one of the best 
known of the disciples of Jesus, not only as one of the 
historic twelve, but as the author of the gospel which 
bears his name. 

He was of the tribe of Levites, a body of the Jewish 
natien occupying the position of ministers from the time 
of Aaron, a brother of Moses. Moses and Aaron were 
the great grandsons of Levi, who was theson of Jacoband 
Leah and the founder of the tribe of Levites, of which 
Aaron was the first high priest. The Levites from their 
origin were a ministerial body. They had at first gen- 
eral care of the tabernacle, furnished the music, and had 
charge of the sacred treasury and revenues. When they 
were relieved of some of their duties they assumed those 
of religious guides and teachers, and later still they were 
of the learned class and became scribes, judges, etc. 

It is interesting to note that the descendants of Aaron 
became priests of the Levites, and that the name of Cohen 
or Cohn to this day indicates that the possessor is not 
only a member of the tribe of Levi but a descendant of 
Aaron, the name Cohen being Hebrew for priest. 

The call to Levi to become a member of the apostolic 
band was perhaps the most remarkable of all from the 
circumstances of his life and the nature of his occupation. 
He was a publican, a collector of imposts or taxes—in 
this case imposed by the Romans, which taxes were ab- 
horred by the Jewish nation as unjust and oppressive to 
the highest degree. While every publican was hated be- 
cause of his occupation, how intense must have been the 
hatred and disgust against a publican who was also a Jew 
and collected the odious foreign taxes from his own 
people. 

To quote from Farrar, ‘‘ He who came to seek and 





| new and living faith. 


f JOURNAL 
(Vol. XXIV. No. 1217. 


| save the lost ; he who could evoke Christian holiness out 
| of the midst of heathen corruption, could make even out 


of a Jewish publican the apostle and first evangelist of a 
His choice of apostles was dictated 
by a spirit far different from one of calculating policy or 
conventional prudence. He rejected the dignified scribe 
and chose the despised and hated tax gatherer. It was 


| the glorious unworldliness of a Divine insight and perfect 


charity.”’ 

It was the custom in those eastern countries—and re- 
mains so still—to change one’s name with any marked 
change of life or occupation, and therefore, when Levi 
was called by Jesus to leave his worldly occupation and 
enter upon a religious iife, he changed his name to Mat- 
thew, and in his gospel narrative calls himself by no other 
name. In Mark and Luke he is styled Levi. 

After being called by Jesus to the newservice he made 
a great feast in his own house in honor of the Master, and 
as a farewell to his friends and associates, inviting thereto 
many, including publicans and sinners. It would thus 
appear that one of the customs of to-day was of very 
ancient origin. As Levi had been a publican himself, it 
was natural he should invite to this feast his former 
associates, those like unto himself in character and occu- 
pation. Jesus sat and ate with the company, and dis- 
coursed freely with all without distinction. The Pharisees 
who looked at the feast from a gallery or raised platform 
surrounding the room, wondered at Jesus being willing to 
associate with these publicans and sinners, and scarcely 
daring to express their wonderment to him in person, of 
whom they stood somewhat in awe, they inquired of his 
disciples regarding it. But the Master either overheard 
their questioning or it was reported to him, and he 
answered, ‘‘ They that are whole need not a physician, 
but they that are sick. I came not to call the righteous 
but sinners to repentance.’’ In other words, My father 
sent me not to associate with those who need me least, 
but with those who need me most; to recall those who 
have strayed the fartherest from the fold; and in order to 
accomplish my mission I must needs go among those 
whom I seek to restore to the Father’s house. 

This broad and entirely new religion was a revelation 
to the people of that day for they had no conception of a 
religion which sought primarily to meet the needs of man, 
the teacher of which held himself not aloof and above 
them who most needed the ministrations of the gospel and 
its saving power, but went right among them dispensing 
the bread of life and preaching the regenerative power 
of the kingdom of God. 

May not a word be said here respecting a body whose 
methods and practices are totally at variance with the 
churches, and especially with the Society of Friends—the 
Salvation Army ? 

Uncouth and noisy as their methods are, and repug- 
nant even, to many refined Christian souls, the organiza- 
tion nevertheless seems to have a distinct place in relig- 
ious service because it reaches down into fields where the 
need is indeed greatest, and where there are no other 
laborers. Shall we judge regarding the choice of instru- 
ments with which others shall work in difficult fields 
where we are not willing to work at all ? 
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Then came to him the disciples of John, saying, Why 
do we and the Pharisees fast often, but thy disciples fast 
not? The religion of Jesus did not include such empty 
observances as fasting comparable to the essentials of 
loving mercy, doing justice, and letting the oppressed go 
free. ‘‘ He might have answered that fasting was at the 
best a work of supererogation, useful indeed and obliga- 
tory if any man felt that thereby he was assisting in the 
mortification of anything which was evil in his nature, 
but worse than useless if it only ministered to his own 
spiritual pride or led him to despise others.’’ But instead 
of thus arguing the question, he asked, ‘‘ Can the chil- 
dren of the bride-chamber fast while the bridegroom is 
with them ?’’ 
feasting and rejoicing during the wedding time; adding 
in seeming prophecy of the awful ending of his own 


earthly life, ‘* But the days will come when the bridegroom | 


shall be taken away from them and then shall they fast.’’ 


What can be added in comment on this striking and ex- | 


pressive figure ? 


And then he proceeded to show the nature of the | 
Ea Thompson. 


religion he came to teach ; that it was not like a piece of 
new, unshrunken cloth placed in an old garment, com 
parable to an obsolete or imperfect religion, but a new 
robe of righteousness, full and complete in itself. And 
again, it is not new wine, put in all its fresh, fermenting, 
expansive strength into old, worn-out wine skins, serv- 
ing only to burst the wine skins and be lost, but new 
wine in fresh wine skins. 


Thus is illustrated one of the characteristic features | 


of the religion of Jesus Christ. It was indeed a new 
religion, not an old one engrafted upon the Mosaic Law, 
but a religion fully adapted to a new era which was intro- 
duced by his coming,—the Christian era which brought 
into the world a religion which has powerfully affected 
mankind ; is the most potent spiritual influence of all the 


ages, and the effects of which grow more powerful as the | 


centuries pass. 

This new religion, which was simplicity itself, has 
been since sadly marred, misinterpreted, had built upon 
it fabrics of man’s creation in theological dogmas and 
complicated creeds, obscuring to a great degree the pure 
Divine Light and the simple utterances of the Master. 
But the lesson we have before us would seem to be—first 
the all-embracing charity of Jesus which led him to sit 
with the publicans and sinners and discourse with them 
in language as given to us substantially alike by the 
three evangelists, pointing to an essential and practical 
religion instead of a religion of fasting and outward 
observances. Then the illustration of the new cloth in 
the old garment, and the new wine in the old wine skins, 
indicating that the needs of the ages must be met by a 
live religion adapted to the times, a religion, which 
while unchangeable in its spirit and its principles, yet by 
no means requires adherence to old rituals and customs 
of bygone times, but is adapted through all ages to the 
varying needs and circumstances of the human family. 

Do not the members of our Society, which is indeed 
but a handful in the great Christian Church founded by 
Jesus, need also to learn the lesson that every age does 
indeed bring its own requirements and that the religion 
of the New Testament calls not for a blind adherence to 
the outward duties of a bygone time, but attention to 


present, ruled and governed always by his Spirit, but not 


held to requirements perhaps serving once a real purpose | 


but now of no import, and which should therefore be 


cast aside, and especially as they are apt to dwarf the | 


growing soul and hinder the doing of the new duty of 
to-day. 
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referring to the Eastern wedding custom of | 











It has been claimed that this Society represents more 
nearly than any other the religion of the Master in its 
simplicity, its practical nature, and its spirituality. But 
the whole religious world is marching onward towards 
higher standards which have been set for this age, as 
they are set for every age in turn; and this people to 
secure the growth and development which are the condi- 
tions of its health, if not indeed of its very exist- 
ence, should maintain the vanguard march which distin- 
guished it in the earlier days, discriminating between the 


| wine skins which are needed to hold the new wine of to- 


day and those which have already served their turn and 
can no more be profitably used. caieoca 

Not because a thing is new, however, should it {be 
welcomed and adopted, nor cast aside because it ‘is 


| old, but true wisdom is, as was expressed by the apostle 


Paul, to—‘‘Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good.’’ 


CAN A SCIENTIFIC MAN BE A SINCERE 
FRIEND? 


Paper read at the Manchester, England, Conference by Silvanus 


PLEASE to note that the question on which I have been 
asked to write a short paper is not whether a Friend can 
be a scientific man, but whether a scientific man can 
be asincere Friend. The former query is sufficiently 
answered by the mere mention of three names—John 
Dalton, Luke Howard, Daniel Hack Tuke, all Friends, 
all indisputably men of science. The other question be- 
fore us can only be answered by inverting for the time 
being our point of view, and, starting from the position 
of the man of science, enquire whether that position is 


| compatible with the acceptance of the particular views of 


Christianity which distinguish the Friends from other 


| bodies of Christians. 


You know beforehand what my answer will be. Were 
it not an affirmative answer, I should not stand here to- 
day. Try to forget for a while that forgone conclusion, 
and follow the line of thought which I have to put before 
you. It may not be that which pleases you ; it does not 
entirely please me. Had my task been the discussion of 
the other side of the question, it had been at once easier 
and more congenial. 

What then is science? I reply that science is another 
name fora knowledge of facts and their co-ordination, 
of truths about man and the world in which he lives, 
tested and established by experiment, and of the relations 
between them, and of the natural laws to which they con- 
form, so far as those relations and laws are discoverable 
and verifiable by experimental proof, or, in cases where 
positive experiment is not available, by logical processes 
of inference from the ascertained facts. 

And the scientific man is he who, admitting as facts 
only those things the existence of which is thus established, 
and accepting only those relations and laws which can be 
either demonstrated or logically inferred from the facts, 
has learned to apply the same methods and tests which 


| have led him and others to the discovery of the true and 


the rejection of the false. I do not forget that an im- 
portant part of the scientific method deals with the 


| question of probabilities ; as to how far the probability of 
| any event or inference being scientifically true or false 
| can be established. 
the duties and participation in the fresh new life of the | 
| scientific attitude of mind may be very well expressed by 


But the discussion of probabilities 
would lead too far away from the main issue. The truly 
borrowing the apostolic phrase: ‘‘ Prove all things ; hold 
fast that which is good.’’ 

But between the good and the bad, between that 
which is accepted as demonstrably true, and that 
which is rejected as demonstrably false, there lies 





a vast ocean of ideas, opinions, doctrines, views, state- 
ments, to which in the present state of knowledge it 
is impossible to apply any satisfactory scientific test. 
So far as scientific methods are concerned, they 
are neither demonstrably true nor demonstrably false. 
The scientific man, as such, has nothing to do with 
these things, save so far as he treats them as subjects 
for research, as phenomena needing to be traced to their 
causes, endeavoring to discover new means of testing 
them. ‘Till he is in a position to bring such tests to bear, 
he has no reason either to accept them as true or to con- 
demn them as false. His proper attitude is to doubt 
them. He has no right, as ascientific man, either to be- 
lieve them or to disbelieve them. The greater part of 
metaphysics, nine-tenths of that which goes by the name 
of politics, hopes, fears, prejudices, ambitions, nearly 
everything that may be set down as the aspirations of 
mankind, lie within this non-scientific region. So far as 
they are not amenable to proof or disproof, on a basis of 
fact, the scientific man has nothing to do with them. So 
far as they are admissible as probabilities, I fear that the 
balance of the scientific judgment would be to disallow 
them as non-proven. 

Of course there are other methods of investigating 
facts and hypotheses besides those which are strictly de- 
nominated scientific tests. The historical or critical 
method has a right to be considered as a method of dis- 
covering truth; but it is not the same as the scientific 
method, and though modern thought as often operates by 
the one as by the other method, it is beyond the narrow 
limits of the present paper. The fact that a thing has 
been believed to be true since the fourth century A. D ., or 
since the twentieth century B. C., does not prove it to be 
true. For while there are truths as old as the hills, there 
are also errors older than the pyramids of Egypt. 

Yet outside the ambit of things shown to be either 
probably true or certainly false by either the scientific 
or the historic method of discovery, lie many of those 
views, statements, doctrines, to which allusion has been 
made. And toward these the only right and proper atti- 
tune of mind for the scientific man or for the trained 
critic, as such, is an attitude of honest, fearless, sacred 
doubt. If by neither process of investigation a thing 
can be proved to be true, and if at the same time it can- 
not be proved to be untrue, then it is wrong to believe it 
as if it were true ; it is equally wrong to disbelieve it as if 
it were false. The only honest course left is to hold it in 
doubt. Suspense of judgment is not only wise, but 
essential. Alas, how few have the capacity to understand 
this simple point, or, understanding it, are candid enough 
to act upon it. 

In time past, when at an earlier stage of human de- 
velopment it was customary to appeal to authority to 
establish the truth or falsity of any statement or view, in- 
stead of putting it to the touchstone of investigation to 
see whether it really was true, many things were believed 
and accepted as facts that were none, simply because of 
the goodness or the influence of the person who stated 
them. In the middle ages the authority of the Church 
ruled not only all questions of faith and practice, but 
presumed to dictate what should be received as to astron- 
omy and geology. Outside the Church the appeal was to 
Aristotle and the schoolmen. In medicine it was almost 
a crime to deny a single statement of Avicenna. The 
wildest notions were received as true if only supported 
by the authority of a revered name. 

We find in the writings of Plutarch that if a magnet 
be rubbed with garlic, or touched with a diamond, it 
loses its power of attracting iron until such time as it is 
restored by being dipped in the blood of a he-goat. We 
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all know now that the statement, though repeated again 
and again in medizval books on physics, is utterly false : 
the simple touchstone of experiment to see whether the 
facts are so, has dissipated the myth. But formerly the 
authority of Plutarch or of St. Thomas Aquinas ‘was 
held quite sufficient to prove such stuff to be a fact. To 
dispute any statement of so holy a man was almost 
blasphemy. Yet nobody now would receive such a state- 
ment on the authority of Plutarch, nor yet on that of 
Philip Melancthon, in whose work on Physics it is to be 
found. ‘The statement that a wise man’s heart is at his 
right hand while a fool’s heart is at his left will not now, 
since the invention of the stethoscope, obtain credence 
from a single rational being—yet it stands on the author- 
ity of Solomon. The statement is not open to doubt of 
the smallest kind ; as a statement of fact it is demonstrably 
false. 

In this middle ground between that which the scien- 
tific method can prove to be true, and that which it can 
demonstrate to be false, amongst the views, opinions, 
doctrines, and statements which in the present state of 
knowledge are not within the pale of sciene, we must 
necessarily place many religious views and beliefs. Let 
this point be made quite clear. Ido not for one moment 
say that religious views and beliefs cannot be either 
proved to be true or demonstrated to be false. I say that 
many of them cannot be proved to be true or demon- 
strated to be false by the scientific method. The scien- 
tific method fails to touch them either one way or the 
other; they are outside its jurisdiction. 

How then, you will say, can there be any conflict be- 
tween science and religion? Ido not admit that there 
can be, and my reasons for saying so will, I trust, be ap- 
parent presently. The only conflicts that have ever 
arisen, Or can ever arise, between science and religion, 
so-called, are when either has stepped out of its true 
province. When religion has stepped out of its province 
and meddled with science, as when it was made an article 
of creed that the earth was immovable, or when, in the 
name of religion, it was contended that there were no 
antipodes, or that the sun and moon stood still, it entered 
upon ground where demonstration from observed facts 
suffices to prove the proposition false. And whenscience, 
in the mouth of one of her ungentle followers, proclaimed 
that Christianity was a scourge which had destroyed 
three civilizations, the statement simply proved that a man 
trained in science may sometimes be very unscientific. 

Even now there are sincere, devout men who, without 
understanding even what it means, will dispute the truth 
of the survival of the fittest, yet these same men would 
not question the truth of the multiplication table. The 
survival of the fittest may be very disagreeable to the 
unfit. That ten times ten make one hundred may be 
very unsatisfactory to the man who cannot earn more 
than ten shillings a week ; but both are true neverthe- 
less. 

It was in an age thus unscientific, uncritical, unac- 
customed to testing truth, that the Christian Church 
arose. What wonder that around the simple gospel 
preached by Jesus and his disciples there grew up a vast 
accretion of human error. The people around him looked 
for signs and wonders, and were rebuked by him in un- 
mistakeable terms. Few years elapsed before we find the 
Apostle Paul contending with Judaizing teachers, to 
whom he gave place, no not for an hour. And in spite 
of the astonishing energy of his efforts to bring back 
into spiritual lines the gross materializing tendencies of 
the time, error grewapace. Ecclesiastical systems arose ; 
greed of power and pride of place crept in. 

Men of great intellect, men of real devotion, too, 
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sought to glorify God by wisdom of their own. They 
translated into formal propositions the Oriental metaphors 
of Paul, and buried the pure Gospel under a heap of 
tradition, half Jewish, half scholastic. Then arose the 
bitter controversies of the third and fourth centuries. 
Councils of bishops anathematized one another. They 
altered the canon of Scripture to fit their preconceived 
purpose, accepting one epistle and rejecting another, ac- 
cording as it suited their notions of what ought to be 
orthodox. Historic accuracy was of little or no account ; 
the test of genuineness was whether the contents squared 
with their own narrow opinions. Casuistry and worldli- 
ness advanced hand in hand. Such a sickening exhibi- 
tion of envy, malice, hatred, and all uncharitableness as 
is presented by the rival councils in the fourth century 
has rarely been equalled. And out of it all came the 
system of ecclesiastical domination ; the formal adoption 
of the orthodox creeds ; the supremacy of the clerical 
order. Already in the fourth century the simple teach- 
ings of Jesus was well nigh forgotten, and out of mind, 
overborne by the trappings of intellectual pride, hidden 
under the theological lumber of the Church. 

Well might Luther in after time exclaim: ‘*‘ Quam 
primum apparuit theologia scholastica evanuit theologia 
crucis,’’ words which we may paraphrase as follows. 
‘«When scholastic theology first came upon the scene, 
the simple Gospel of Christ vanished clean away.’’ 
Whenever you see the word ‘‘orthodox,’’ there read 
‘‘huinan ’’ ; for the Councils which set up the so-called 
standards of orthodoxy were human and fallible. The 
anathematizing bishops were but men of like passions 
with ourselves. 

From that mass of ecclesiastical overlaying of truth 
have descended the current religious views and beliefs of 
to-day. Many of them we now know to be founded on 
ignorance, and are demonstrably false. Such the scien- 
tific method can deal with and disprove. But for the 
rest they lie within that middle region where absolute 
proof or disproof are looked for in vain. 

Yet in that middle region of thought, where neither 
the scientific nor the critical method is available to dis- 
cover truth, all is not darkness or confusion. In the 
darkest ages, in the remotest depths of antiquity, in the 
blackest night of medizvalism, the human spirit has 
never been left without witness. To every man there 
comes a consciousness, not to be analysed in the test-tube 
of the chemist, nor probed with the scalpel of the physi- 
ologist, not to be touched by the syllogism of the critic, 
nor disposed of by the reading of a codex, a conscious- 
ness of something quite other than those things which 
are to be apprehended by the physical senses. Not to 
the intellect, but to the soul of man does the voice of 
God speak, teaching him of righteousness, convicting 
him of sin, making known to him the overshadowing of 
a great Divine love, saying to him: ‘‘ This is the way; 
walk ye in it.’’ And he who has given heed to that 
voice, and has obeyed, no matter how imperfect his de- 
velopment, how rudimentary his knowledge, has learned 
something which no science has ever taught or will ever 
teach. And with the obedience comes the renewal of 
guidance, so that as the soul grows receptive the Divine 
Spirit not merely visits, purifying and regenerating, but 
dwells in the soul, making it a living temple, and illumi- 
nating the whole life. He that has awakened to the new 
life in Christ, who has experienced the new birth, is 
alive to the spiritual impulse, is a new creature in Christ. 
The illumination of the Divine life within the soul, the 
Christ within, the witness of the Spirit, is a fact science 
can neither explain nor investigate. It is a spiritual fact, 
only to he apprehended by the spiritual sense. And this 


is indeed what Christ conveyed in those memorable 
words: ‘‘ Zhe kingdom of God cometh not with observation 
—the kingdom of God ts within you.’’ 

To us, the Society of Friends, has been given, above 
all other bodies of professing Christians, a clear convic- 
tion of this most profound of all spiritual truths. Most 
profound of all, I say, because without it we are spiritu- 
ally powerless. He who has not, or who fails to recog- 
nize the guidance of the Divine light in his soul must 
needs take his religion second-hand. He may still have 
the scientific and historical methods of investigation to 
help hith to reject the false, but these alone will never 
demonstrate what is spiritually true. He may be still able 
to sift the claims of a church to historic continuity ; he 
may even be able to assign a date toa Hebrew text, or 
test the scientific accuracy of the statements set down 
therein; but to its inner spiritual significance he is 
blind, led, perhaps sorely misled, by others who may be 
as blind as himself. You cannot frove the inspiration of 
the Bible to a man who does not himself feel it to be in- 
spired. Though the statement were made by a hundred 
Councils that is no proof. Neither, on the other hand, 
ought the circumstance that its inspiration is apprehended 
by the spiritual sense to debar the fullest inquiry into the 
history of the book or books, the dates when their authors 
lived, the surroundings that influenced their writings, and 
the sources of their information. We may admit in en- 
tire sincerity their Divine inspiration, though candor 
compels us to refuse the untenable modern dogma of their 
miraculous textual dictation. Such a caricature of the 
truth simply repels every earnest inquirer. To the spir- 
itual sense, not to the intellect, does the inspiration of 
Holy Scripture appeal. ‘‘ He that hath ears to hear— 
let Aim hear.’’ . 

( Conclusion to Follow.) 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF NICHOLAS BROWN. 


In the Autumn of 1862 I accompanied our beloved 
friend Jane John on a social visit to some friends in 
Canada, and to Rochester, and other places in the State 
of New York. While at the house of Nicholas and 
Margaret Brown, Pickering, Canada West, the former 
gave us some account of his life, which may interest a 
portion of your readers. 

Nicholas Brown was born Seventh month g, 1785, at 
Farrisburg, Addison Co., Vermont. His parents were 
Abraham and Catharine Brown ; his father was a member 
of our religious Society, but not marrying in accordance 
with our order, he was disowned from membership. 
They had fourteen children. His mother became con- 
vinced of Friends’ principles, was received a member, 
and soon after his father applied to be restored to mem- 
bership, and was again united with Friends. The nine 
minor children were received at the request of their 
parents and the older ones were subsequently received on 
their own application. : 

Abraham Brown died, leaving his widow with thirteen 
children to rear and educate. Nicholas, who was the 
oldest son was nineteen years of age at the time of his 
father’s death. in his twenty-first year he united with 
Friends in religious fellowship, married soon after, and in 
the twenty-fourth year of his age he removed with his 
family from Vermont and settled in Pickering, Canada. 

The country at that time, 1810, was a wilderness. 
Nicholas soon built a log cabin, settled his wife and two 
little children, and began to clear the forest around him. 
He planted potatoes, sowed wheat, oats etc., and 
raised enough the first year to support his family. His 





original purchase was 200 acres of land at $3.50 per 
acre, payable in Toronto in beef, pork, butter, cheese, 
wheat, and flour, the kind of produce which was most 
convenient, all of one kind or part of all. He had brought 
with him from Vermont enough money to purchase a 
cow and a yoke of oxen, and the following year he bought 
another cow and several young calves. When these 
calves were three years old, they sold for enough to enable 
him to pay for his farm, and all the other produce was 
appropriated to the improvement of the land. 

He was located forty miles from mill, forty miles from 
meeting, and forty miles from any school. The roads 
were not laid out at that time, yet when his family were 
in health, he always attended his monthly meeting, held 
at Yonge Street, forty miles from his residence. As he 


had no horse he had no means of riding, and he walked | 


the whole distance across the wilderness where the way 
was marked only by acow-path or an occasional log cabin. 

When his means increased, he purchased a horse, and 
his wife, who was a delicate woman, and unable to walk so 
far, then accompanied him to meeting. Not infrequently 
on the route their horses had to jump logs and fences, and 


the ground was often in such condition that the journey | 


was attended with great difficulties. 

Before leaving Vermont, Nicholas Brown had occasion- 
ally spoken in religious meetings, and in 1815 his minis- 
terial gift was acknowledged by Yonge Street Monthly 
Meeting. Previously to this he had attended New York 
Yearly Meeting, in which, in great contrition of spirit, he 
‘* had spoken in the assemblies of the people, and received 
kind and encouraging visits from the elders and others in 
the city.”’ 

By degrees the neighborhood in which he lived was 
settled and a few Friends collected for worship at a private 
house, and this little company became in time an indulged 
meeting. Soon after, a meeting-house was built of logs, 
and in two or three years more a Preparative Meeting was 
granted them, when a larger log-house was built. As the 
settlement further increased, Pickering Monthly Meeting 
was established, and the log-house exchanged for a larger 
one of frame. In 1862 this house was enlarged to accom- 
modate Genesee Yearly Meeting, which was then held 
here alternately with Farmington. 

After spending nearly two weeks with Nicholas and 
Margaret Brown, we parted from them with sadness, feel- 
ing that in all probability we should see them no more on 
earth. We had taken sweet counsel together, and as I 

,looked upon the aged veteran whose life had been dedi- 
cated to the principles he held dear, I regarded him with 
a degree of veneration. Few perhaps in our Society have 
traveled more extensively in truth’s service than he and 
his beloved companion, who was also a minister, and few 
have entertained more generally or with greater hospitality. 

In early life he struggled with difficulties, made his 
own way to independence, alone and unaided levelled the 


forest, and built a home for himself and family, and in | 


later years by the wisdom of his counsels he became a 
patriarch among his people. The circumstances of his 
life were of a character to strengthen his will power, and 
if at times he may have failed to accord unto others the 


as a lesson for ourselves. As we saw him then, the strong 

man was meek and childlike. 

lamb appeared to have lain down together. Controversy 

labors, he seemed only waiting ‘‘ the recompense of the 

reward.’’ H. E. K. 
Philadelphia, Third month, 1896 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 12,—-THIRD MONTH 22, 1896. 


PETER DECLARES GOD’S UNIVERSAL FATHERHOOD. 


GOLDEN TExT.—Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of 
persons ; but in every nation he that feareth him, and worketh 
righteousness, is acceptable to him.—Acts 10: 34, 35. 


Scripture Reading: Acts 10: 23-35. 
HISTORICAL. , 

To fully understand the force which the thought con- 
tained in the Golden Text had to Peter, Cornelius, and 
their contemporaries, one must remember with what strict- 


| ness the Jews had been taught to feel that they were a 


peculiar people—the chosen children of God. Their 
relations with others were regulated with the greatest pre- 
cision, making it necessary for them to purify themselves 
with much ceremony after any association whatever with 
them. A serious charge brought against Jesus was that 
he ate with publicans and sinners, and associated with 
them. Originally, no doubt, this grew out of a desire 
to keep the lives and religion of the Hebrews pure, un- 
contaminated by the habits and customs of the nations 
around them ; but it had been carried to a very great ex- 
treme, and the spirit of the command had been lost in 
the letter which killeth. 

Cornelius, in his love for this newly-found treasure— 
the power to commune with God—was ready to worship 


| Peter, to whom he had been directed by the angel visi- 
| tant, but Peter very quickly sought to disabuse his mind 


of any thought that he was other than human, being no 
more entitled to be worshipped than was Cornelius him- 
self. His instructions to come to Cornelius did not in- 
clude the large company into whose presence he was 
ushered, and he found it necessary to explain his infringe- 
ment of the well-known law, by saying that God had 


| showed him that he should not call any man common or 


unclean. 

In answer to Péter’s question, Cornelius explained 
the peculiar circumstances which led him to send for 
Peter, and to call in his relatives and near friends to hear 
the message that the Lord had commanded him to preach. 
We can, perhaps, imagine the astonishment of Peter at 
the way in which God had prepared the hearts of the 
Gentiles to receive his message, and at the same time re- 
moved his prejudice, which would have stood in the way 
of his preachirg to them. 

The day before both parties would have deemed it 
impossible. Obedience to the same Holy Spirit had 
brought them together, and Peter perceived that the 
faithful heart that truly worships God will carry out his 
mandates and be acceptable to him, no matter where he 
lives or by what name he may be called. The vision was 
sufficient to influence his actions and cause him to 
carry the Gospel to the Gentiles, but all doubt was re- 
moved (for he says, ‘‘ Of a truth I perceive’’) when he 
saw that the same spirit warmed their hearts and animated 
their actions that filled his own soul with joy and peace. 
TEACHING. 

We have grown familiar with this lesson, and doubt- 


| less many times are inclined to think Peter very narrow 
wise judgment he claimed for himself in the administration | 
of disciplinary affairs, we will retain it in our memory only | 


and ourselves entirely free from all such religious or 
national prejudice. Let us examine our hearts and see 
if this be true. 

In a general sense we all, perhaps, admit the univer 


| sal fatherhood of God, but will our actions bear us out in 
agitated him no longer; but having finished his active | 


the claim that we fully understand and appreciate this 
truth in all its bearings? 
Do any of us permit a difference in station, brought 


| about either by the possession of wealth or intellect, to 


separate us from other human beings less favored, so that 
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we cannot enter into sympathy with their thoughts and 
feelings? Do we permit differences of opinion to come 
between us and our friends, shutting out that sweet inter- 
change of thought, and embittering friendship at its very 
source? Do we look upon any sect, race, or class of 
human beings as less the object of the Father’s care than 
ourselves? If so, we fail to understand the universal 
fatherhood of -God, who ‘‘ maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust,’’ who is ever reaching out through the many 
avenues to the human heart, to call mankind up higher, 
out of darkness into his marvelous light. 

Back of the pride that offends, of the superstition 
that gives cause for anxiety, of the selfishness that wounds 
and irritates, of the blindness, the ignorance, the poverty 
and disgrace, is the Father himself imprisoned in that 
human soul, waiting for the magic touch of the ‘* Christ’’ 


as manifested through you or me, perhaps to give him full | 


control of that mistaken or misguided one. Whatsoever 
we do to such as these we are ‘‘ doing unto him.’’ 
Father is their Father. None of us have yet reached the 
brightness in which Jesus of Nazareth walked. If we are 
to grow nearer and nearer to him, the high must learn of 
the low, and the low must learn of the high, in that sweet 
humility of spirit which so signally marked him whom we 
love to call our Lord and Master, Jesus Christ, who did 
not ‘‘ lord it over’’ his followers as the high of this world 
love to do, but who was ‘‘ greatest of all, because the 
servant of all.’’ 


LESSON NOTES. 

The entire fabric of this incident, the interweaving 
of impression and trustful obedience to impression, con- 
veys an important lesson. If any one concerned had 
failed to obey the divine leading, would not the pattern 
have been marred? But since all concurred to fulfill the 
will of God the beauty of his design was made apparent, 
and a new blessing bestowed upon the world at large. So 
must it always be where men are true to themselves; re- 
sults of the deepest and happiest significance are certain 
to follow, directly or indirectly in proportion as obedi- 
ence is prompt and unquestioning to the inward leading. 

The inquiry arises, could these men have done differ- 
ently, or did the power which actuated them to seek each 
other impel them beyond their ability to disobey? In 
one way it certainly did so impel them, since they were 
all of such a mind as made them willingly place them- 
selves in the spiritual current and under the influence 
which is almighty for good. If any had failed in the will 
ingness to serve we 
would have 
will not be frustrated, let who will be indifferent. And 
they who lend themselves with delight to his service shall 
be sharers in his abundant joy and power. When those 
everywhere who love God are willing to take his bidding 
at first hand, that is, to follow the good impulse with fall 
trust that God is performing 

aluable and holy work, then indeed shall the kingdom 
be established upon earth. Meanwhile let us who recog 
nise this truth be faithful to our convictions and the good 
leaven must spread. 

Interpreting the fear of God as the love of God our 
text is the basis of a world-wide faith. Creeds become 
superfluous to all who believe this, for men can love God 
and work righteousness without subscribing to any set 
form of words. Neither is absence of creed necessary, 
where creeds do not interfere with the loving and the 
doing of the Father’s will. But a great difference may 
lie between consenting mentally to the truth of a test and 
carrying out our 








Our | 


can readily believe other true spirits | 
been found for the work, for God’s purposes | 


through their means some | 


thoughts, or possibly we are too ready. 


| to judge for ourselves whether others do love God and 
live rightly, for he alone can know how much justly to 
expect from each soul under the circumstances in which 
he has placed it. 

Loving God we strive to be like him, no respecters of 
persons, and beginning with those for whom we care the 
most we find ourselves led to treat others with a like con- 
sideration for their welfare and comfort. We feel like 
blaming none and helping all ; we suffer with them and 
rejoice in their weal. Then we come into an under- 
| standing of Jesus’s words: ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
| one of these my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto 
| me.” 


From The Friend, London. 
JOHN LOCKE AS A PHYSICIAN. 
‘* Rich in saving common-sense.” 
On the 12th of February, 1689, a precious cargo was 
| landed at Greenwich. It had escaped the ships of war 
and pirates that infested the channel; it included the 
| Princess Mary, destined to help in ruling England for 
| the next half-dozen years, John Locke, and his ‘‘ Essay 
| on the Human Understanding.’’ A score of years be- 
| fore, in the year of the great fire, when Milton was living 
| laborious days over his imperishable poem, Lord Ashley 
| had attached Locke to his family, partly as physician 
partly as friend. When Ashley crossed over to Holland 
as Earl of Shaftesbury, Locke remained for a time in 
| Oxford, where, as a student, he had formed the habit of 
writing out, for himself only, his thoughts on subjects 
that interested him. As the times grew more troublous 
he too crossed to Holland ; and after the Monmouth in- 
surrection his name appeared amongst the eighty-four 
‘‘traitors and plotters against the life of James II.”’ 
William Penn pleaded for a pardon ; and the most stupid 
of English kings promised to grant it if Locke came 
back to England. The philosopher replied that he ‘‘ had 
no occasion for a pardon, having committed no crime.”’ 
Nevertheless one was granted. Asan exile in Holland, 
Locke had taken such interest in Arent Furly, the son of 
| a Quaker merchant of Rotterdam, tha the is later de- 
| scribed as ‘‘a kind of foster-child to Mr. Locke.’’ It 
was from Holland that he had written the letters which 
afterwards became the famous ‘‘ Thoughts Concerning 
Education.’ 
Locke’s estimate of the function of reason is un- 
| doubtedly too high ; and he admits that a child cannot 
be expected to reason. What the educator, be he parent 
| or tutor, can do for him, is to care for his physical health ~ 
and for the formation of good habits. Mr. Gladstone 
told us that only common-sense was needed in the Cleve- 
land crisis. To liken Locke to Chaucer, ‘‘ a perpetual 
fountain of good-sense,’’ would be the height of incon- 
gruity; but I believe that he and modern physicians 
would agree that the good, old-fashioned common-sense 
that appears to be tottering into an old age of disrepute, 
is an absolutely necessary factor in the early bringing-up 
of children, especially in these days of increased educa- 
| tional theories and manifold parents’ reviews. 
Locke begins his treatise with ‘‘a general and certain 
Observation for the Women to consider, viz., That most 
Children’s Constitutions are either spoilt, or at least 
harmed, by Cockering and Tenderness.’’ Then he pro- 
ceeds to his rules. Children must not be too warmly clad 
—moderns subscribe to this with the proviso that flannel 
be worn. The face is as tender as any other part of the 
body at birth. We habituate it to endure the cold. 
‘*And therefore the Scythian philosopher gave a very 
significant Answer to the Athenian, who wondered how 
he could go naked in Frost and Snow. How, said the 
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Scythian, can you endure your face exposed to the sharp win- 
ter Air? My face ts used to it, said the Athenian. Think 
me all face, reply’d the Scythian.”’ 

No modern will condemn Locke for advising that a 
child’s feet be washed every day, even though the water 
be cold; and no one will think there is much harm in 
having shoes ‘‘so thin, that they might leak and /e¢ in 
water,’’ provided they let out water. But Locke goes 
much further with his argument ; and the most recent ex- 
perimenter at Nordrach goes further still when he encour- 
ages consumptives to let their clothes dry on their bodies 
after they have bathed in them. 
gument runs thus: ‘‘I doubt not, but if a man from his 
Cradle had been always us’d to go barefoot, whilst his 
Hands were constantly wrapt up in warm Mittins, and 
cover’d with Hand shoes, as the Dutch call Gloves; I 
doubt not, I say, but such a custom would make taking 
Wet in his Hands as dangerous to him, as now taking 
Wet in their Feet. is to a great many others.”’ 

The advantages of bathing in cold water during the 
heat of summer are so many that Locke need not mention 
swimming ; he need only remind his readers that amongst 
the Romans ‘‘ it was the common Phrase to mark one ill- 
educated, and good for nothing, That he had neither 
learnt to read nor to swim: mec Uiteras didicit nec natare.”’ 
A few months ago 200 Board School boys visited a swim- 


ming-bath; the bath master told me that he had only | 


been able to trust two in the deep part. Is the Minister 
of Education still unborn who will boldly substitute swim- 
ming for a couple of subjects in an overcrowded curriculum? 

The seventeenth-century philosopher has hard words 
for strait-lacers. He speaks as if the boys of his day 
sinned as grievously as the girls of ours; and he warns 
them against putting ‘‘ Nature out of her Way in fashion- 
ing the Parts.’’ Such great harm comes from the mad 
habit that he is bound to conclude ‘‘there are other 
Creatures, as well as Monkeys, who, little wiser than they, 
destroy their young ones by senseless Fondness.’’ 

As to food, ‘‘ Flesh should be forborne as long as he 
is in Coats, or at least till he is two or three years old.’’ 
Bread should be eaten plentifully, both alone and with 
everything else. Brown bread is recommended for the 
boy just as if he lived in the days of Hovis ; and ‘‘ if he 
at any Time calls for Victuals between meals, use him to 
nothing but dry Bread.’’ Locke considers some fruits 
pernicious, but he knows the right time for eating others : 
—‘* Strawberries, Cherries, Gooseberries, or Currans, 


when thorough ripe, I think, may be very safely allowed | 


them, and that with a pretty liberal Hand, if they be 
eaten with these cautions: 1. Not after Meals, as we 
usually do, when the Stomach is already full of other 


2 i ther bef 
yaot on ee ep ee te ethan eamer nenene os | should fall into the hands of John Dean of Longhill, 


between meals, and Children should have them for their 
Breakfast. 2. Bread eaten withthem. 3. Perfectly ripe.’ 

In one respect Locke breaks away from his root prin- 
ciple of Habit, and in that one moderns do not follow 
him. He says that meals should not be kept to a regular 
hour: ‘‘ For when Custom has fixed his eating to certain 
stated Periods, his Stomach will expect Victuals at the 
usual Hour, and grow peevish if he passes it.’’ 

Locke too much neglected the element of choice in 
the formation of character. 
‘« go without their Longings, even from their very Cradles.”’ 
Once he wisely relaxes; tor when he speaks of sleep he 
says, ‘‘ In this alone they are permitted to have their full 
Satisfaction.’’ Experience taught Isaac Newton 


Locke’s plausible ar- | 





He thought children should | 


| relatives believed him 
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Locke once refused to go on an embassy to Prussia 
for King William, partly because he could not drink deep 
enough for his Teutonic cousins. For the young child 
he says, ‘‘ Take great care that he seldom, if ever, taste 
any Wine or Strong Drink.”’ 

And now hear the medicine-man on medicines. His 

one general direction is, ‘‘ never to give Children any 
Physick for Prevention.’’ Then he adds, ‘‘ Nor even 
upon every little Indisposition is Physick to be given to 
Children, or the Physician to be called to Children. 
It is safer to leave them wholly to nature, than to put ’em 
into the Hands of one forward to tamper, or that thinks 
Children are to be cur’d in ordinary Distempers by any 
Thing but Diet, or by a Method very little distant from 
it.’’ We have all just read the same thing in modern 
Scotch when ‘‘ Hopps’ laddie ate grosarts.’” His doctor, 
like Locke, had the profoundest faith in fresh air, exer- 
cise, sleep, and plain diet. 

Not one syllable would I breathe against a profession 
that can be typified by MacLure, of Drumtochty. But 
the doctors are with him and Locke in the main. The 
best of them tell us there is no science of medicine of 
exact nature ; and candidly admit that many medicines 
that our fathers imbibed are discredited as remedies. 
They tell us that the best disinfectants are fresh air and 
sunshine ; they tell us that scarlatina and smallpox are 
best treated with gales of fresh air blowing through the 
rooms ; and their most eminent might take Locke’s very 


| words, 200 years old, and say: ‘In this Part, I hope, I 


shall find an easy Belief; and no body can havea Pre- 
tence to doubt the Advice of one who has spent some 
Time in the Study of Physick, when he counsels you not 
to be too forward in making use of Physick and Physt- 
ctans.”’ ARTHUR ROWNTREE. 


HISTORY OF A BANK-NOTE. 


BANK-NOTES have curious histories attached to them in 
the way of human comedy, tragedy, and melodrama. A 
collector of such curiosities at Paris got hold, some years 
ago, of a five-pound Bank of England note which had 
something of a tragic interest connected with it. Some 
sixty odd years ago, the cashier of a Liverpool merchant 
had received in tender for a business payment a Bank of 
England note, which he held up to the scrutiny of the 
light, so as to make sure of its genuineness. He ob- 
served some partially indistinct red marks or words, traced 
on the front of the note beside the lettering on the 
margin. Curiosity prompted him to try to decipher the 
words so inscribed. With great difficulty, so faintly 
written were they, and so much obliterated, the words 
were found to form the following sentence: ‘‘ If this note 


near Carlisle, he will learn hereby that his brother is 
languishing a prisoner at Algiers.’’ Mr. Dean, on being 
shown the note, lost no time in asking the government 
to make intercession of the Dey for his brother’s freedom. 


| It appeared that for eleven long years the latter had been 


a slave to the Dey of Algiers, and that his family and 
to be dead. With a piece of 
wood, he had traced in his own blood, on the bank-note 
the message which was to procure his release. The govern- 
ment aided the efforts of his brother to set him free, 


| this being accomplished on payment of a ransom to the 


that | 


grown-up people should not sleep at irregular times ; for | 


he contracted the habit of not sleeping at night by sleep- 
ing too often in front of Locke’s fire. Did Locke bore 
him by soporific talk on education ? 


Dey.—New York Home Journal. 


THERE is no monotony in living to him who walks 
even the quietest and tamest paths with open and per- 


ceptive eyes. The monotony of life, if life is monoto- 
nous to you, is in you, not in the world.—PAillips Brooks. 
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DIVISION AND SEPARATION. 


AT the time of the breach in the Society, seventy years | 


ago, the adjustment of the ‘‘ property question ’’ was by 
no means uniform, but in a number of cases, in Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, both of the separated bodies con- 
tinued to make some use in common of the old houses and 
grounds. Some instances of this arrangement which 
occur to us, and which continue to the present time, are 
those at Londongrove, in Chester county, and at Moores- 
town and Woodbury, N. J. 

The subject is recalled to our notice, at this time, by 
the fact that Friends of the other body, in their quarterly 
meeting at Londongrove, Pa., have had under discussion 
a proposal to build, in the borough of West Grove, a 
larger meeting-house than the one they now have there, 
and then to remove the sittings of the quarterly meeting 
from Londongrove to that place. The proposal, we ap- 
prehend, arose in part from the fact that many of their 
members are now resident in the railroad towns and vil- 
lages, and could more conveniently reach West Grove by 
train than drive to Londongrove, which is at some dis- 
tance in the country. A somewhat similar change was 
made some years ago, in the holding of their Concord 
quarterly meeting, by Friends of that body. 
built a new meeting-house in the town of Media, they 
now mostly hold their quarterly meetings there, instead 
of the old meeting-house at Concord, which though in 
the possession of our body, had been always used by both 
bodies for quarterly meetings. 

The decision of the ‘* orthodox ’’ Friends at London- 
grove, however, was not favorable to the change proposed, 
be jointly occupied as heretofore. This, while circum- 
stances continue to make it satisfactory to both bodies, is 
in itself a gratifying conclusion, for it seems, upon the 
face of the matter, a deplorable thing that two bodies of 
professors of religion, once united, and yet professing the 
same faith and practice in the main, should at this late 
day, separate more and more from each other. Where 
the old property has been used in common, either for all 
meetings, or fora part of them, that at least is some- 
thing which signified a Christian fellow-feeling, and a 
recognition of the common origin of the two branches of 
the Society. 

At Washington, we have been informed, there is a 
movement on foot, to build a new meeting-house. It 


may be needed ; we are not informed at all as to the cir- 


cumstances of the case, but our Friends have there a good | 


Having | 


; ; | man is peace, = 
at present, and the old house will therefore continue to | ne 


used much more than at present. To build new meeting- 

houses, while those already in existence are not fully em- 

ployed, seems a waste of Christian strength and effort. 
DEATHS. 


COOPER.—Near Marlton, N. J., Third month 2, 1896, Benjamin 
Cooper, in his 62d year. 


CORSON.—Third month 4, 1896, at his home at Plymouth Meet- 


| ing, Montgomery county, Pa., Dr. Hiram Corson, in the 92d year of 
| his age. 


{Interment at North Laurel Hill, on the roth inst., from his home 
at Plymouth Meeting. David Newport, Mary Grew, and Samuel S. 
Ash, spoke at the funeral meeting. ] 


DEACON.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Isaac Fenimore, 
Mt. Holly, N. J., Third month 1, 1896, Elizabeth B., widow of 
Henry C. Deacon, in her 82d year. 

FAIRLAMB.—Second month 29, 1896, in Birmingham township, 
Delaware Co., Pa., Richard Crosby Fairlamb, in his 76th year; a 


| member of Concord Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


GARRETT.—At Lansdowne, Pa., Third month 1, 1896, Edward 
J., son of George S. and Mary W. Garrett. 

GRAVES.—At Wilmington, Del., Second month 12, 1896, Mary 
Ann, widow of Robert Graves, in her 85th year ; a life-long member 
with Friends, and for many years a member of Wilmington Monthly 
Meeting. 

KNIGHT.—At Frankford, Pa., Second month 28, 1896, Annie, 
wife of Townsend Knight, in her 79th year; an attender at Frankford 
Meeting, Philadelphia. 

LORNES.—At Merrick, L. I., Tenth month 1, 1895, Sarah W. 
Lornes, aged 94 years; a member of Westbury Monthly Meeting. 

MASSEY.—At the home of his daughter, Rebecca Garrett, Swarth- 
more; Pa., Third month 7, 1896, John Massey, in the 98th year of 
his age. 

In religion he was a Friend. His long and useful life won the love 
and respect of his friends. The funeral was from his son’s (Dr. Isaac 
Massey's) residence in West Chester. . 

PRICE.—At Atlantic City, N. J.,on Second month 14, 1896, 
Frank Lee Price, in the 21st year of his age ; only child of William 
Ingram and Alice Lee Price, of Harford Co., Md. 

RILEY.—Second month 23, 1896, in Baltimore, Md., suddenly, 
during a fire at the residence of his father-in-law, James R. Armiger, 
William Boyd Riley, youngest son of the late Dr. William and E. 
Ellen Riley, in the 37th year of his age. 

SEAMAN.—At Jericho. L. I., N. Y., Third month 2, 1896, 
Hannah Willets, wife of Robert Seaman, and daughter of Lydia M., 
and the late Daniel Willets. 


TITUS.—At Brooklyn, L. I., Tenth month 14, 1895, Eliza Titus, 


| aged 79 years, widow of Robert H. Titus, and niece of the late Ben- 


jamin Hicks, of Manhasset, L. I. 
Interment at Friends’ cemetery at Westbury. 
VAIL.—At his home near Dover, New Jersey, Second month 22, 
1896, John Elwood Vail, aged 71 years, 9 months, and Io days. 
Interment in Friends’ grounds near there, what was called Ran- 


| dolph Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. 


Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, for the end of that 


A NOTE FROM A FRIEND. 

I HAVE been a subscriber to the INTELLIGENCER from the 
first, and it is a source of satisfaction and instruction to 
note its growth in size, in variety of matter, and enlarged 
usefulness. We cannot all see alike, because there is 
difference of capacity and diverse environments, in which 
we are placed in this life, but if charity and brotherly 


| kindness abound, then like the sentiment in my youthful 


reading: book : 
‘* But flint on flint like steel on flint do smite, 
Which create sparks, and these sparks give us light.” 
Trees growing in the nursery rows with same soil and 
culture vary much in size; so do we differ even in the 


_ same family and paternal care, but where love abounds, 


harmony exists 


Westbury, L. J. 


Isaac HICcKs. 


HastTeN slowly, and, without losing heart, put your 
work twenty times upon the anvil.— Boileau. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
WARRINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 

My wife and self, in company of Maria E. Tyson, left 
Baltimore on the morning of the twenty-second of last 
month, to attend Warrington Quarterly Meeting, to be 
held at Menallen, Adams co., Pa., taking the Western 
Maryland railroad, direct to Gettysburg, and from there 
the Gettysburg and Harrisburg railroad to Sunnyside, 
where we arrived a little before noon, and were met by 
Cyrus S. Griest, whose home is near the station, and 
where we were greeted with a generous hospitality. After 
dinner we drove to the meeting-house to attend the meet- 
ing of ministers and elders, which, though small, was felt 
to be a profitable occasion. A word of encouragement 
was left with them based upon the promise, ‘‘ When the 
two or three are met in my name there willl be in their 
midst.”’ 

After meeting we went with M. E. Tyson to the home 
of her son Edwin Tyson, whose wife is a grand-daughter 


pleasant evening in social converse. 
First-day the 23d opened bright and pleasant, and a 
good sized meeting gathered pretty promptly, to whom 


the gospel message was given from the thought that true | 


religion was designed to be the natural state of man. 


That the divine in-breathing of the breath of life by the | : : : 
| having with them an enjoyable and to us a profitable 
signed thereby to furnish him the means by which his | V!5!t- 
and | 
whatever of evil existed in the world, whatever kind of | 
life men live which is not under the direction of this | ; : : 5 
| and is not able to go out in winter. After a pleasant call 


direct revelation of God’s will to the conscious man de- 


life would be lived in harmony with divine law; 


direct revelation is an abnormal or unnatural one. Close 
attention was given and much expression of satisfaction 
followed as the meeting closed. We went home with 
William and Emily Black to dinner, and had a pleasant 
and social visit with them and their children. 

Toward evening we went to Z. and Mary Peters’s to 
tea; she is a daughter of M. E. Tyson, and in the even- 
ing a little company gathered with whom we had a con- 
versation on various religious topics. 
nity covered us, and it was felt to have been a profitable 
season. 
Koser for the night. 

Second-day morning was again bright and pleasant. 
This was the day of the quarterly meeting, at which there 


were not quite as many as the day before, but still a good- | 


The message was a testimony to the | had also its usefulness and the interchange of thought 


| while partaking of the kind hospitalities of our friends, 


sized meeting. 
unchangeableness of God, and that he still continued to 
reveal himself to man as clearly as in any age of the 
world. That as man was obedient to that revelation it 


would cleanse the soul from every class of sin, and lead | 
The quar- 


into a Christian fellowship with other men. 
terly meeting business was transacted in much harmony, 
and in the life. 


ant social conversation, and went with Cyrus S. and 
Letitia Griest for the night. 

Third-day. The weather became colder, but was still 
pleasant. 


by Elizabeth M. Koser and her daughter-in-law, Bessie. 


Toward evening went to Bendersville,to the home of | 
Hiram Griest, for tea and to attenda meeting, at which I | 
The meet- | 


was to deliver an address upon temperance. 
ing was held in a Methodist meeting-house, where a re- 
vival had been going on for several weeks, and which was 
postponed during the early part of the evening. 


after which the minister entered upon his revival work, it 








A precious solem- | 





| say. 
| dare to think that this was God’s plan for your life.— 


We went to the home of Amos and Eliza | 
Griest for dinner and a social visit, and were here joined | 


being the first time I had ever witnessed one of those ex- 
citing meetings. We stayed awhile to note the proceed- 
ings, and then retired and went home with C. S. Griest, 
by whose care we were enabled to carry on these visits. 
Fourth-day morning opened with snow squalls, but 
not severe enough to prevent us, in company withC. S. 
Griest and wife, going some eight miles to visit the family 
of Reuben Underwood ; they being remote from meeting 
and seidom having the company of Friends, we felt it to 
be a duty to make the effort. All their children at home, 
eight in number, came from the school near by to be with 
us. While I did not feel I had any mission to have a 
family sitting, yet we endeavored to so direct the social 
converse as to leave a lesson for good. In the afternoon 
we went to Ellis Cook’s, about five miles on our way 
home, for tea, and to make a social visit with him and 
his family, returning to C. S. Griest’s for the night. 
Fifth-day opened very pleasantly. We went this 
morning to visit William Whitson and wife. She is a 


of Isaac Hicks of Long Island, N. Y.; there we passed a | sister of the Griests, and is confined to her bed with 


| rheumatism, from which she has been a sufferer for several 


years. We found her cheerful, and from our feelings we 


| judged in a sweet frame of mind, patiently bearing her 


sufferings, and waiting the Lord’s time for her release. 
Then went to Andrew andjElizabeth Koser’s for din- 
ner, where we remained the rest of the day and night, 


Sixth-day opened pleasant, but a little hazy. This 
morning we made acall on Mary Ann Griest and her 
children, William and Lucy. Mary Ann is an invalid, 


here we went to Joel Garretson’s to dine, and make a 
social visit. We returned to C. S. Griest’s in time for 
an early tea, prior to taking the train for Gettysburg, 
where I was to deliver an address upon the topic, ‘‘Alco- 
hol not a Necessity as a Remedial Agent.’’ It com- 
menced raining a little before train time, and continued 
to rain heavily all the evening, thus interfering some- 
what with the size of the meeting, which however was 
thought to be very satisfactory. After staying the night 


We went home with Andrew and Elizabeth | in Gettysburg, we returned to Baltimore, Seventh day 


morning, the 29th, having been absent a week. In the 


| retrospect of the visit we feel that while our religious 
| efforts, as is usually understood by that term, were mainly 


confined to the public meetings, yet the social mingling 


was good for us, and we trust was enjoyed by those whom 
we visited. Joun J. CORNELL. 


Our religion makes us feel the littleness to which we 


| have reduced our lives, and then proclaims, in contrast 
We went home with Sybilla Griest at | 


Josiah Prickett’s to dine, and toward evening went to | 
Alice Wright’s to tea; at both places we enjoyed pleas- | 


with that littleness, the great scale on which God built 
those lives and the great capacity God meant for them 
to have. ‘* You have cramped your life,’’ it seems to 
‘« You have made it small and narrow.’’ But never 


Phillips Brooks. 


WE ought never to be willing to live any year just as 
we lived the last one. No one is striving after the best 
things who is not intent on an upward and a forward 
movement continually. The circular movement is es- 
sential, too—the going around and around in the old 


| grooves, daily task; yet even in this treadmill round 
| there should be constant progress. 
A large | 
meeting gathered, listening attentively to the address, | 


We ought to do the 
same things better each day. Then in the midst of the 
outward routine our inner life ought to be growing in 
earnestness, in force, in depth.—/. R. Miller. 





DEATH OF DR. HIRAM CORSON. 

Tue venerable Dr. Hiram Corson, the oldest medical 
practitioner of the United States, and distinguished for 
many years by his energy, intelligence, and progressive 
scientific spirit, died at his home at Plymouth Meeting, 
in Montgomery county, Pa., on the 4th inst., after a 
gradual decline of his strength for some months. He 
was in his ninety-second year. He abandoned the prac- 
tice of his profession only about a year ago, having de- 
voted 67 years to it. 

Dr. Corson was a Friend, in feeling, deeply interested 
in, and strongly attached to the principles of the Society. 
He had been for many years a reader of this journal, and he 
was interested in promoting its circulation. He was born 
in Plymouth township, Montgomery county, Tenth month 
8, 1804. 
from the Huguenots. There is documentary proof that 
Benjamin Corson, of Staten Island, on the roth of Fifth 
month, 1726, bought 250 acres of land half a mile below 
the present Addisville, Bucks county, for £300. 


remained in its hands until 1823. 

This Benjamin Corson was the great-grandfather of 
Joseph Corson, a merchant farmer, who, in 1786, went 
from Bucks county and located near Plymouth Meeting, 
Montgomery county The latter married Hannah, 
daughter of William Dickinson, whose ancestor, Walter 


for 420 acres of land on the Patapsco river, Maryland, in 
1658. From this ancestor descended William Dickinson, 


who became a Friend, moved to Pennsylvania, and settled | 


at Plymouth Meeting shortly after Penn founded his 
colony in 1683. He was the great-grandfather of Han- 


nah Dickinson, who married Joseph Corson, and who was 


the mother of Dr. Hiram Corson. 

Alan W. Corson, who was a brother of Dr. Hiram 
Corson, was a surveyor and botanist in Montgomery 
county. He died Sixth month 21, 1882, in his g5th 


year, and was buried in the Friends’ burying ground at | : 
| ward Foulke, one of the Welsh settlers of that township 
| in 1698. 


Plymouth, where he had been accustomed to attend meet- 
ing for nearly 90 years. A daughter of George Corson, 
another brother, was married to Thomas Hovenden, the 
well-known artist, who died only recently. 
Corson was an earnest Abolitionist, whose home became 
an important underground railroad station. 

Dr. Hiram Corson was the fifth son of Joseph and 
Hannah Corson, and, at his mother’s death he was left a 
small boy to the care of a father immersed in business, 
but mainly to two elder sisters, Mary and Sarah, the 
former of whom afterward married Thomas Adamson and 
the latter Thomas Read. Having a much older brother, 
Alan, who soon after engaged in teaching, these younger 
ones had the best opportunity, short of a collegiate 
course, of receiving a good academic education. 

Dr. Corson, after having received his plain and mod- 
erate education in the Friends’ school at Plymouth Meet- 
ing, and in Philadelphia, when 22 years of age began 
the study of medicine with his cousin, Dr. Richard D. 
Corson, of New Hope, Bucks county, in 1826, and in 
March, 1828, graduated from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Soon afterwards he erected a residence near Ply- 
mouth Friends’ Meeting, where he resided until his 
death, and for more than half a century enjoyed an ex- 
ceptionally large practice. 

Dr. Corson’s prominence in his profession was largely 


due to his independence and earnestness in the advocacy | 


of progressive methods. He was among the first to insist 


upon the admission of women into the profession, and | 
his niece, Dr. Adamson, (Dr. Dolley), was one of the 


earliest women who entered it. His efforts to secure 


He belonged to a family which traces its descent | 





This | 
was the original home of the family in Bucks county, and | 


George | 
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women physicians a standing in the medical societies, and 


to have them appointed to the charge of female patients 
in the insane hospitals occupied him during many years, 


| and have been, in Pennsylvania and other States, largely 


successful. He early opposed the use of alcoholic liquors 
in the treatment of patients and almost banished them 
from his materia medica. He was not only the champion 
of temperance at home, but frequently introduced the 
subject at the State and national medical societies. He was 
the author of numerous papers on the treatment of scarlet 
fever and diphtheria, and very early permitted the use of 
cold water and ice by his patients, in eruptive diseases, 
—at a time when generally such treatment was regarded 
as impossible. Remarkable physical energy and mental 
activity characterized him throughout life. He wrote 
many papers on medical subjects, and on social questions. 
For seven years, 1877—84, he was one of the Trustees of 
the State Hospital for the Insane, at Harrisburg. He 
was founder of the Montgomery County Medical Society 
in 1847, and president of it in 1849. He was elected 
member of the Pennsylvania Medical Society in 1849, 
and president of the State Medical Society in 1852; 
member of the American Medical Association, 1862 ; as- 
sociate member of the Philadelphia Obstetric Society, 
1874; associate fellow of the Philadelphia College of 


| Physicians, 1876; honorary member of the Harrisburg 


Pathological Society, 1881; honorary member of the 


Dickinson, of the Church of England, received a patent | American Association of Obstetricians and Gynecologist, 


1892. 

“ie. Corson’s last appearance in public as a represen- 
tative of his profession was on June 5, 1895, at a meeting 
of the Montgomery County Medical Society. On that 
occasion, referring to his long career as a practitioner, 
he said one of his present patients was a child whose 
mother, grandmother, and great-grandmother he attended 


| professionally, being present at the birth of three of the 


representatives of four generations. 
His wife, who predeceased him, was the daughter of 
Edward Foulke, of Gwynedd, and a descendant of Ed- 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


WILLIAM H. FURNESS. 


THE news of the death of our most eminent, honored 
and venerated citizen and friend did not reach the writer 
until two weeks after its occurrence, because for sixteen 
days he was upon the Atlantic and Mediterranean Sea. 
At Genoa came the first letter from home, with newspaper 
slips thoughtfully enclosed, and the first line that caught 


| the eye was ‘* Dr. Furness laid to rest in Laurel Hill.’’ 


Notwithstanding his great age, and the fact that his 
sweet personality had fully ripened and mellowed a 


| generatien ago, and that his late years have been of ad- 
| vanced old age, he was, nevertheless, so keen in his per- 
| ceptions, so active mentally and physically, and withal so 
| charming a companion,—full of the new life of to-day 
| as wellas that of the past two generations,—that there was 
| something of shock in the realization that that which had 

been naturally long looked for had indeed suddenly come. 


On Seventh-day afternoon, First month 25th, just one 
week before his burial, the writer spent some time with 


| him in his study ; a farewell call it was meant to be prior 
| to a few months separation ; events have proven that it 


was indeed a final farewell. 

While it is probable that the columns of the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL have long before this contained 
full, even adequate tributes, (if that were possible), to 
the memory of one, who while not of our membership, 
yet stood very near to many of us, yet the personal re- 
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lations of the writer with our distinguished and venerated 
friend seem to warrant the sending of a testimonal, even 
from this distant city. 

The full accounts in the newspaper press of the 
country, notably of Philadelphia, leave nothing to be 
added descriptive of the character and greatness of his 
life. Bycommon consent, our best citizen because of a 
combination of gifts scarcely equalled, a profound 
scholar at a time when such scholarship was comparatively 
rare, a religious teacher of wide and loving repute for 
more than seventy years, a poet, an anti slavery orator of 
eloquence and power, the possessor of a richness of 
character and of attainment, with a length of years and 
fullness of experience scarcely vouchsafed to any other 
cultivated American of the present century, and of a 
charming personality which impressed all who came with- 
in the circle of its influence ;—surely this good man, so 
suddenly called, should have record of a wide and endur- 
ing character, and especially in the journals of our 
Society, because he was an eminent example of that sim- 
plicity and broad catholicity of faith and that loving 
spirit which should be the distinguishing characteristic of 
the Society of Friends. 

Born in 1802, his life has spanned almost a century of 
remarkable and unprecedented growth in moral, intellec- 
tual, and material achievement. For more than fifty 
years he was a most active and conspicuous figure in the 
public and social life of Philadelphia, rising to national 
prominence a half century ago, by his leadership in the 
great moral crusade against human slavery, by his elo- 
quent pulpit and platform utterances, and by his active 
participation in every work for the amelioration of human 
suffering and the elevation of the race. 

Forty years ago, when the writer was a lad, Dr. Fur- 
ness became to him a most familiar figure on our Phila- 
delphia streets, and on every platform in the old anti- 
slavery days. Himself an orator of winning grace and elo- 
quence, he was associated with all the great leaders of those 
stirring times. When Wendell Phillips spoke in National 
Hall, Philadelphia, during the John Brown excitement, 
and it was feared mob violence would interrupt and end 
the meeting, Dr. Furness presented the renowned orator 
to th audience in a few well chosen words, and perhaps 
aided in dispensing that wonderful influence which for the 
time awed the mob to a charmed and perfect silence. A 
month later, after the execution of John Brown, when the 
excitement was at fever heat all over the nation, he sat by 
the side of George William Curtis in the midst of a pic- 
turesque and turbulent audience at that now historic 
meeting, Twelfth month 15, 1859, when free speech had 
sO narrow an escape from disgraceful overthrow, but 
withal had triumphant and memorable vindication. 

In all those stirring scenes few took more prominent 
part, and no one, so far as can be recalled, (excepting 


our own Lucretia Mott) exerted so soothing and gracious | 


an influence in a time of storm and stress so great that it 
cannot be realized nor understood by the present genera- 
tion. 


His voice, while always stern against the iniquitous | 


system of slaveholding, was ever gentle towards the slave- 
holder, full of merciless denunciation of the wrong, and 


as full of charity for the wrong-doer as was possible not | 


to condone the sin. And this was his distinguishing 
characteristic—that which made him a 
among those devoted though fiery reformers of his gen- 


eration, who were so intent on their great mission of | 
human emancipation that they sometimes not unnaturally | 


failed to realize that the higher standard of the Master 
included mercy as well as justice, peace as well as the 
flaming sword. 


marked man 





Dr. Furness was a striking example of the strength and 
power of a gentle Christian spirit, and a refined and 
loving personality. His nearness of feeling to and sym- 
pathy with our Society has been shewn in many ways. 
He often spoke of the beauty of silent worship, and was 
much interested in the simplicity and solemnity of mar- 
riages among Friends. He has many times referred to a 
double marriage at the old Cherry Street meeting-house, 
more than fifty years ago, which he attended in company 
with Ralph Waldo Emerson, and in which both were 
much interested. He did not, himself, recall the names 
of the wedding couples, but the writer was able to inform 
him that the parties were our friends, M. Fisher Long- 
streth and Mary T. Clapp, and Daniel L. Miller, Jr., and 
Annie Ridgway. Emerson’s name is among the signers 
on the former certificate, but that of Dr. Furness does 
not appear. The writer was some time ago spoken to re- 
garding the procurement of his signature at this late day, 
but the matter was postponed. 

Within the past year he attended a marriage at the 
home of one our members and felt moved to appear in 
supplication, afterwards speaking briefly and expressing 
his belief that the Friends’ method of marriage was the 
best of all. A year or two ago he expressed a desire to 
attend a Fourth-day morning meeting at Race street and 
sit with the children, and many will recall the impressive- 
ness of the occasion when his venerable and gracious 
presence appeared on the seat where Lucretia Mott sat a 
generation ago and spoke therefrom beautiful words to 
the large comvany of children assembled. 

There is little to add to this necessarily imperfect and 
most inadequate testimonial to a great historic character, 
from one who has within the past few years been accorded 
the great privilege of a personal nearness and kinship to 
the illustrious dead. His friendship was indeed a blessed 
boon, and personal association with him was refining, 
elevating, and strengthening in the highest degree. In 
the many talks with him with which the writer has been 
favored during these recent years, it has always seemed 
as though he sat at the feet of a veritable disciple of the 
Lord, and that his presence was a benediction in the 
midst of our work day life. His house seemed apart from 
the great city about it; there was a gentle refinement, a 
spirituality in its life, a feeling of sanctity in its very at- 
mosphere that can never be forgotten,—as if an angel of 
the Lord did indeed dwell within its walls and all lower 
aims and ambitions shrank from its blessed presence. 
And natural was the exit from such a home, a gateway 
indeed to heaven, as to the eyes of his loving children 
he seemed to raise his hands to our morning sunlight 
when, without a premonition or shadow of illness, the 
light he saw was in reality the dazzling light,—too great 
for his mortal vision,—of the heavenly city. 

—It seems not inappropriate that in this ‘‘ Imperial 
City,’’ where are most impressively aggregated in endur- 
ing marble and bronze the records of the history, the in- 
fluence, the pomp, and circumstance and vast machinery 
of the ancient Church, as well as the evidence of its 
countless possessions, gathered through the ages from the 
subjects of its empire which reaches around the world, 
this tribute should be penned to a conspicuous teacher of 
the simple and untrammeled religion of the New Testa- 
ment and a meek and lowly follower of Jesus Christ. 

Isaac H. CLOTHIER. 
Rome, Italy, Second month 22, 1896. 


Ir I can put one touch of a rosy sunset into the life 
of any man or woman, I shall feel that I have worked 
with God.—Geo McDonald. 
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‘‘THE’’ SON NOT “A”? SON. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
WirHoutT desiring to be controversial, I feel it right to 
call attention to what I believe to be the fatal error of 
referring to Jesus Christ as ason of God. Paul says, 
(Rom. 8: 32), of God, that ‘* He spared not Ais own 
son.’’ He did not refer to Jesus as being one of many 
sons. 

It is true that this same chapter contains the words: 
‘For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are 
the sons of God,’’ but in the very next verse it declares, 
‘« but we have received the spirit of adoption.’’ Do the 
Scriptures anywhere say that our Saviour was likewise a 
son by adoption? No; but they do say that Peter 


the Living God.’’ Did our Saviour reply, ‘‘ thou art 
wrong Peter, for | am only a son and not the only begot- 
ten son?’’ Did he not say, however, ‘‘ d/essed art thou, 
Peter, for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 
but my Father which is in Heaven.’’ (Matt. 16: 17.) 

If we reject the Divinity and sonship of Jesus Christ 
we cannot be Christians in fact, for Christianity is based 
on fhe sonship of the blessed Messiah. Can those of our 
fellow members point out an instance in the writings of 
Fox, or Penn, or Barclay, or any of the early Friends, 
down to the beginning of this century, wherein they 
designated the founder of Christianity as @ son, merely, 
and not “ie son, the only person who ever trod this earth 
who was called the son ? 

These are facts we should think of ; for early Friends 
did not deny the divinity of the outward appearance in 
the flesh of she son of God ; but affirmed it. They also 
pointed to the fact, and gave it great prominence, that 
he had ascended on high, and the manifestation that we 
were now to experience, was an inward manifestation of 
the same Jesus who once talked on the hillsides of Judea 
He spoke to Saul, at the time of his conversion, saying : 
‘‘T am Jesus whom thou persecutest.’’ 
the spirit also confirmed this to George Fox, saying : 
‘« There is one, even Christ Jesus, that can speak to thy 
condition.’’ 

Are we to become a body of Deists and deny that our 
risen Saviour is “te son, and only say he was a son, even 
as we are sons? Did not the ‘‘ beloved Disciple’’ say : 
‘“Whosoever denieth the son, the same hath not the 
Father.”’ 

In conclusion, I will say that the foregoing is written 
in the fear of God, yea in the very fear that I will not 
be doing my duty if I do not call my fellow probationers 
to the foundation of Christianity, which is the revelation 
that ‘‘ Thou art “he Christ, #he son of the living God,’’ 
not by adoption but by creation. E. L. P. 


A LETTER OF WHITTIER’S. 
The following note from John G. Whittier, heretofore unpublished, 
is sent us by a friend in New York. 
Oak KNOLL, DANVERS, Mass., ) 
Tenth month 18, 1880. f 
Dear Friends: 1 was pleased to receive your kind 
letter, and that you could sympathize with the little poem 
to which you refer. 
I belong to the Orthodox wing of Friends, but I am 


me to have gone into something akin to Calvinism, and 
the ‘* beggarly elements ”’ 
departed. 


I wish there was a prospect that all who love the old | gentle patience,—patient with himself, patient with others, 


ways of Quakerism could unite. Is it not possible ?—all 
acknowledging Christ as our Master, and looking to the 
Spirit rather than to the letter? 


The voice of | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


With thanks for your letter, I am dear friends, very 
truly, Your friend, 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 


VISIT TO AN INDIAN SCHOOL. 
Extract from a private letter from Pasadena, Cal., Second month 
24, 1896. 
R. WENT with us thirty miles’ carriage ride there and 
back to visit the Pares Indian School, under govern- 
ment care. We found large brick buildings, one for 


| girls, the other for boys, with one hundred and fifteen 


| healthy, bright looking children from eight to eighteen 


| Way. 


replied to the Master: ‘* Thou art ¢he Christ, she son of | schools, as it was near noon time. 


years old, well dressed and well provided for in every 
We could only see them a short time in the 
There were three 
school-rooms, light and airy, with nice desks. One set 
of children attend school in the morning, in the after- 
noon that set works, and another set that worked in the 


| morning goes to school in the afternoon. 


There are eighty acres of land under cultivation ; 
they keep horses, cows, pigs and chickens, have a gar- 
den with vegetables—peas, onions, and other good 
things, blackberries and strawberries, a full supply for 
all. It was a joy to see the big bed of strawberries in 
bloom and to be told the children feasted on them. 
There were not any orange trees growing there; it is 


| high ground called mesa, too high for them and too much 


wind. High mountains are all about them. These are 
mostly mission Indian children of the better class. They 


| do credit to our government and seem to have good 


care. takers. 


All have meat three times a day. We saw 


| them march to dinner in good order,—about ten at each 


| table, 





red-figured tablecloths (clean), white earthen 
plates, each a knife and fork, and white earthen tea-cups, 
on each table a dish of meat cut up; one sat at the head 
of table and served it. A dish of rice completed the 
bill of fare, with good-looking bread, made by an 
Indian. 

The boys sleep in one building, care for their beds, have 
their clothes in closets, have a matron to look after them. 
Her room is near by. The girls are in another building, 
with their matron ; wash-rooms for each building. Not 
any military drill in the work in any department, not any 
persons employed in manual training except the heads of 


| the departments, for instance, a farmer, carpenter, shoe- 


| maker; the children do the work. 


In the laundry girls 


| do the washing by hand, boys outside working with hand 


machine. A nice young woman directed them. I inquired 


| about punishment; it was pleasant to hear them say they 
| were easier to manage than white children, and that they 


managed without much punishment at all. 


They gave us 


| amost warm welcome, and we left thinking we had a 
| most satisfactory visit and very thankful these wards of 
| our nation are so well cared for. 


| have we to be sad in the sunshine? 


I wanted to visit the Mission Indians in their homes, 
but way has not opened, so must leave it this time. 
PHEBE C. WRIGHT. 
Wuy 


should we be care-stricken? 


What business 
We have nothing to 


do with the past, nothing to do with the future, we have 


| to do with the present only, and that even in the hour of 
of the old school, rather than the new, which seems to | 


from which the old worthies | 


trial we are by God’s grace strong enough to bear.— 
Canon Farrar. 


HE who walks through life with an even temper and a 


| patient with difficulties and crosses,—he hasan every-day 


| 


greatness beyond that which is won in battle or chanted 
in cathedrals.—Dr. Dewey. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
THE regular meeting of the Joseph Leidy Scientific Association 
was held last Fifth-day evening, and proved to be the most interesting 
yet held. So popular have these meetings become that the seating 
capacity of the lecture-room of Science Hall is severely taxed. The 
following exercises were upon the program : Reports by the Professors 
in charge of the departments of Chemistry and Biology ; a paper upon 
«‘Atoms and Molecules,” by William I. Battin, ’96; a paper by Pro- 
fessor Cunningham upon ‘Solar and Lunar Eclipses,’’ and a talk 
upon the “ X or Réntgen rays,” by Professor Hoadley. The explana- 
tion of this new light was illustrated by experiments with the vacuum 
tubes of glass through which a current of electricity was passed, the 


light from which forms the so-called X ray. The experiments which 
have been made by Professors Hoadley and Gummere with these new 
rays have been very successful, and the results are gratifying. Shad- 
owgraphs of coins, keys, the bones of the hand, and the skeleton of a 
fish have been obtained, and further investigation will be made. 

The college reception was given on the evening of the 7th inst. 
‘This reception is given by the students of all four college classes to 
the faculty and instructors, the alumni, and friends of the College re- 
siding at Swarthmore. The committee representing the classes and 
who had the matter in charge was Percival Parrish and Violette Taylor 
Haines, ’96, Clarence B. Hoadley and Lydia P. Williams, ’97, Ed. D. 
Hubbard and Mabel G. Miller, ’98, and George B. Stevens and Mabel 
C. Gillespie, ’99. On account of the large number present the mana- 
gers’ and reception parlors, the Eunomian, Somerville, and Delphic 
Society rooms, the ‘* Phcenix”’ sanctum, and the girl’s parlor were 
thrown open to the guests. 

The class in Social Science is now studying ‘‘ Crime and its Pun- 
ishments.”’ Later in the course visits will be made to the Delaware 
county jails and almshouses, and to the Eastern Penitentiary, in order 
that a more practical knowledge may be obtained than is possible by 
lecture work in a college class-room. 

One of the most important events of the present college year will 
occur on the evening of the 20th inst. The contest of the Pennsyl- 
vania Inter-collegiate Oratorical Union will be held in College Hall at 
Swarthmore. The colleges which will be represented are Lehigh, 
Lafayette, Franklin and Marshall, Muhlenburg, Ursinus, Gettysburg, 
and Swarthmore. It is especially desired that the meeting be well 
attended, as the meetings, to be successful, must be strongly supported, 
and as it is the hope of the officers of the Union that contests upon the 
rostrum should be as successful as contests in athletics. The Union 
has found it necessary to charge an admission to cover expenses, and 
this will be seventy-five cents, including reserved seat, but if pur- 
chased before the 19th the price will be fifty cents. Tickets may be 
secured from W. J. Morrison at Swarthmore College. J., ’96. 


OXFORD NoT FOR Women.—The Convocation of Oxford Univer- 
sity, England, by a vote of 215 to 140, on the 3d inst., rejected the pro- 
posal to allow women to take a degree. The question had been dis- 
cussed with great interest, and the vote was anticipated as likely to be 
close. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU.—Edward C. Dixon, 1330 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, whose advertisement has for some time appeared in our 
columns, advises us that he has a large number of applications on hand 
from schools in various parts of the country, and wants good teachers 
to fill said vacancies; he has also numerous opportunities for teachers 
to buy and rent school property. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
MEDIA FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION.—What seemed to many the most 
interesting and interested of all the meetings our association has held 
in its existence of a little more than a year, occurred at the usual place 
on the evening of Third month 6. 

After the minutes had been read the Executive Committee re- 
ported the program for the evening and nominated officers for the en- 
suing term of three months, all of which was united with. 

The literary program was opened by an article by Sarah S. Green, 
“* Providence Meeting Fifty Years Ago,’’ read by Lydia G. Hawkins. 
The paper was not only replete with historical and personal interest, 
being reminiscences of the author's own experience, but further in its 
description of the difficulties which the Friends of half a ceutury ago 
overcame in their attendance at worship, it pointed a moral for us of 
to-day, upon whom such burdens have fallen scarcely at all. It re- 
called the people, the doings, and the words of fifty years ago, and 
placed upon record many facts of interest which had never been com- 
mitted to writing. 

Hanna C. Garwood read an article upon “ Friends’ Schools in Dela- 
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ware County: An Historical Sketch.’’ Information upon this subject, 
it would seem, has never been thoroughly collected, and the early 
history of many of the schools of the Society is fragmentary and 
vague. After careful inquiry and research the author brought together 
much that was of interest, especially with reference to Swaithmore 
College and the schools within the limits of Chester Monthly Meeting. 

The line of historical study which it is the purpose of the associa- 
tion to pursue was opened by Esther E. Spicer’s epitome of the Intro- 
duction to Janney’s History. For the present at least this work will be 
made the basis of our study. 

In conclusion Alice Fussell read from the chapter ‘‘ Faithfulness,’’ 
by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, in the little book, ‘‘ Faith that Makes Faithful,” 
which that author wrote in collaboration with Willram C. Gannett. 
All of the articles were thoughtfully discussed. After a brief silence 
the meeting adjourned. The next meeting will occur on Fourth month 3. 


c. 


Newtown, Pa.—The Friends’ Association met at Isaac Eyre’s on 
the evening of the 4th inst. In the absence of the president the chair 
was occupied by Ella J. Burroughs, one of the vice-presidents. It 
was decided that the money in the treasury of the Association should 
be used to pay the expense of changing the seats on the women’s side 
of the meeting house to correspond with the change made in the 
men’s end more thai a year ago, the preparative meeting having con- 
sented to this. 

Ella J. Burroughs read from Janney’s History of Friends some 
account of those ancient worthies, John Richardson, Elizabeth 
Haddon, John Estaugh, John Salkeld and Thomas Chalkley; one of 
Whittier’s poems, entitled ‘‘Seed Time and Harvest,’ was read by 
Lavinia T. Brown; the sections of the discipline pertaining to mem- 
bership and family visits were read by Emma L. Worstall; Lavinia W. 
Blackfan read from the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL a report of the 
peace conferences recently held in Philadelphia; John M. Stapler in a 
brief paper, answered in the affirmative the question ‘“ Are we re- 
sponsible for the wrong we might prevent?’’ A memorial of Rachel 
L. Taylor, late secretary of the Association, who died suddenly on 
Second month 8th, was read by the secretary and adopted by the 
Association. 

The program for next meeting was presented, and the roll called 
for sentiment. The next meeting will be held on Fourth-day evening, 
Fourth month Ist, at Watson T. Hillborn’s. 


Crosswicks, N. J.—The second meeting of the Crosswicks Young 
Friends’ Association was held at the meeting-house, Second month 27. 

The meeting was opened by the President reading a portion of the 
15th chapter of John. Roll call, reading of minutes, and reports of 
various committees preceeded the regular program. ‘Sallie T. Black 
continued the reading of ‘* The Discipline of Early Friends.’’ The 
Historical Committee presented a paper prepared and read by Josiah 
E. Brick, ‘‘ Where do Friends get their name and why are they called 
Quakers ?”’ 

The Literary Section was responded to by Emma Robbins, by a 
well-written sketch of the life of Henry W. Longfellow. Rebecca 
Satterthwait then read the story of ‘‘ Elizabeth Haddon,’ and Sarah 
R. Newbold, “ Bell of Atri,’? by the same author. ‘‘ What is the 
cause of the present trouble between the United States and Great 
Britain ?’’ was fully answered by Adaline O. Waters, for the Current 
Topic Committee. 

There seems little to say upon each subject, as all were so good, 
and showed much study. We now feel that our meetings are upon a 
surer foundation, and that each member has and will continue to lend 
a helping hand. 

After a few minutes of silence the meeting adjourned to meet at 
meeting-house, Third month 26, 1896. 

L. R. N., Secretary. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 


IN Moreland, near Hatboro, Pa., on the 26th of Second month, Comly 
and Geraldine M. Wood celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of their 
marriage. About sixty of their relations and friends met with them to 
commemorate the happy event. A noticeable feature of the occasion 
was the wedding dress, a light sage-colored changeable silk, worn by 
the bride just as it was fifty years ago. One groomsman and one 
bridesmaid were living, and were present with them. The wedding 
certificate of fifty years ago was read by their eldest son, and also the 
names of those present at that time, numbering thirty-two. Only nine 
of the number were living, and all were with them. 

Three poems, written by their children, appropriate to the occasion, 
were also read and enjoyed. A Golden Wedding certificate, prepared 
by their youngest son, Dr. Alfred C. Wood, of Philadelphia, was 
signed by the guests. The shades of evening coming on, the friends 
departed for their homes, bidding their host and hostess farewell, with 
many kind thoughts and best wishes for the rest of life’s journey. * 
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AN INQUIRED-FOR POEM. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


CONCERNING the inquiry as to the authorship of the lines, ‘‘ I shall 
not pass this way again,” in my scrap book I have a few lines entitled, 
«« Only Once,’’ by Joseph A. Torrey. Possibly they are the ones 
asked for. I enclose a copy LizzizE SHUMATE. 
Winchester, Va. 
ONLY ONCE. 
rhrough this toilsome world, alas, 
Once and only once I pass, 
If a kindness I may show, 
If a good deed I may do 
To my suffering fellow-man, 
Let me do it while I can, 
Nor delay it, for ’tis plain 
I shall not pass this way again. 


—Joseph A. Torrey. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In answer to the inquiry about the authorship of the lines ‘‘ I 
shall not pass this way again,” I herewith enclose another version in 
a short poem by Joseph A. Torrey, which may be of some interest to 
the correspondent. 

It has also been discovered that a quotation similar to that used by 
Professor Drummond in ‘*t The Greatest Thing in the World,” is from 
the epitaph on the tomb of Edward Courtney, Earl of Devonshire. 

Jericho, L. I. SARAH J. MALCOLM. 


[The copy enclosed by our correspondent is the same as that given 
above, excepting one word, which is probably an error of print. 

Another correspondent calls our attention to the fact that a poem, 
‘‘We Shall Not Pass This Way Again,” by Eliza M. Hickok, with 
its thought like the above, but not of the same form at all, was pub- 
lished in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, Ninth month 12, 1885. 
—EDITORS. ] 


MUTINY. 
THE heart of the world beats slow, 
And the pulse of life is low, 
And the shrunk earth powerless lies, and prone in the 
clutches of the frost ; 
And the short, short days go by, 
And the sun in the wintry sky 
Shoots a cold ray into the noon as if its heat were lost. 


But put your ear to the ground, 
And a stir of dim-heard sound 
Will reach it,—a murmur of slow revolt, like the hiss of 
a rising tide. 
No rootlet faint and chill 
But shares the quivering thrill; 
And mutinous whispers come and go where the thralls 
of the winter hide. 


Ah, despot, hoary and old! 
Your fetters are strong and cold, 
But stronger the slender slaves they bind, and they shall 
conquer thee. 
A little longer still 
You may urge your cruel will, 
Then the dungeon doors shall open wide and the prison- 
ers go free. 


Bluebird and robin then 
Shall sing your requiem. 
The noon shall laugh at your defeat, the teasing winds 
deride 
For your icicles on eaves 
Shall dance the happy leaves, 
And the bayonets of the daffodils thrust all your frosts 
aside. 


For while the stars endure, 
This sweet truth standeth sure, — 
That life is ever lord of death, and love o’ercometh hate. 
So, though the months seem long, 
And the icy fetters strong, 
We will abide in patience, come the springtime soon or 
late 


—** Susan Coolidge,’’ in S. S. Times. 


THE true of is moderation. When 


boundary 
once we pass that pale, our guardian angel quits his charge 
.of us.—Fe/tham 


man 


| 


NORWEGIAN IMMIGRANTS AND FRIENDS. 


Dr. Rasmus B. ANDERSON, Madison, Wis., some time 
United States Minister to Norway, (himself a native of 
that country), has published a historical volume, ‘‘ The 
First Chapter of Norwegian Immigration, 1821-1840.’’ 
The earliest movement of Norwegians to this country 
began in that period, six settlements being then formed, 
—the first in western New York (Orleans county), the 


| second and third in Illinois (La Salle and Chicago 


county), and the other three in southeastern Wisconsin. 
A newspaper review of the book says: 

The reasons for Scandinavian emigration are singu- 
larly similar to those which brought the first Puritans, 
Quakers, and Huguenots across the Atlantic, and so the 
children of all these religionists can claim descent from 
the noble army of martyrs. Though aware that history 
repeats itself, we read with surprise of a Norwegian im- 
prisoned [in Norway] from 1804 to 1814 for ‘‘ advocating 
the right of laymen to preach ’’ (p. 48) ; of ‘ people who 
had no voice in selecting their own pastors’’ (p. 303) ; 
of Quaker children baptized by force, and of yet more 
harsh persecution, (pp. 50, etc.). At length several Nor- 
wegian dissenters resolved on a new departure. They 


| clubbed together, and getting a favorable report from 


| small craft fifty-two persons were crowded, 


prospectors they had sent to America, in 1825 bought a 
sloop of forty-five tons, for which and a ballast of iron 
they paid $1,800. Their leader was the man at whose 
house the first Quaker meeting had been held. On this 
only two of 
them seamen. They embarked and were driven south to 
the Azores, picking up a pipe of wine on the way. On 
the ninth of Tenth month, 1826, after a passage of four- 
teen weeks, they arrived in New York, and were wel- 
comed by Quakers. Through Quaker kindness, trans- 
portation at six dollars a head was paid for them on the 


_ canal, opened that same year, to Rochester, as well as 


| cheap lands on long credit in that neighborhood. 


| other emigrant ship followed on their track. 


These 
colonists bettered their condition, but kept the noiseless 
tenor of their way, and it was eleven years before any 
In 1835, 


| when the first of their number returned to Norway, he 


was received by the simple folk as one alive from the 


| dead. He spoke of high wages to men whose yearly wage, 


in addition to food and clothing, was five dollars ; of land 
for all land lovers to those who despaired of such a boon 


where no more than one acre in 121 is arable, and where 


primogeniture doubled hopelessness. 


A stampede filling 
two brigs at once ensued. 


Good mechanics gladly bound 


| themselves to pay two years’ service for the ocean transit. 


| the pioneers had settled. 


| set their faces toward Wisconsin. 


| century have 


Before the second party arrived it was learned that in 
Illinois better land could be had for ten shillings, and 
often for four, than had cost five dollars in Kendall,where 
Hence the newcomers and some 
of the old ones swarmed to La Salle. Thence, many of 
them, and other new arrivals, in hopes to escape the 
‘**chills’’ and afterwards cholera epidemic in 1849-50, 
By 1840 three Norwe- 
gian hamlets had there been formed, which in half a 
grown to a population of 65,696 Surviving 
Norwegian immigrants in 1890. In Minnesota and the 
Dakotas they form, also, a large percentage of the pop- 
ulations. The Scandinavians, as lands rose in value in 
Wisconsin, began to pass that State into those less settled, 
where farms could be secured at cheaper rates. Sucha 


| trans-Wisconsin movement has been most prevalent among 


Norwegians because more of them proportionally are tillers 


| of the soil than can be found among any other national- 


ities. Hence, their percentage is small in New York 
and Illinois, where they first planted, and smaller in Wis- 
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consin than in newer States beyond. In 1890, Wisconsin 
native Norwegians were one-twenty-fifth of the popula- 
tion; in the Dakotas they were one-eleventh. The 
quality of Norwegian immigrants is on the whole so excel- 
lent that their quantity cannot be too great. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR SECOND 
MONTH, 1896. 
Mean barometer, 
Highest barometer during the month, (17th), 
Lowest barometer during the month, (6th), 
Mean temperature, 34-3 
Highest temperature during the month, (6th, 28th), 60. 
Lowest temperature during the month, (17th), : 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 42.6 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 26.1 
Greatest daily range of temperature, (16th), 29. 
Least daily range of temperature, (5th), 5. 
Mean daily range of temperature, 16.5 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 70.5 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 23.6 
Total precipitation, rain, melted snow, inches, 6.99 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 3.85 inches of 
rain, on the 6th. 
Number of days on which o1 inch or more cf precipitation fell, 13. 
Number of clear days 9, fair days £1, cloudy days 9. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from the Northwest and West. 
Solar Halos on the 8th, 17th, roth. 
Lunar Halo on the 22d. 
Sleet on the 3d. 
Thunder Storms on the 6th and 28th. 
Snow fell on 3d, 4th, 8th, 9th, roth, 11th, 16th, 18th, 19th, 25th, 
26th. 


29.928 


30.565 
28.776 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA, 


Maximum temperature wet bulb thermometer at 8. a. m., 54. on 29th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a m., 0. on 17th, 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 27.4. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 52. on 29th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 10.5 on 17th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 31.1. 

NoTE.—Total snowfall during the month, 4 inches; none on the 
ground on the 15th, nor at the end of the month. A very heavy rain 
storm occurred on the 6th, with the unusually low atmospheric pressure 
of 28.693 inches at 3.15 p. m., and a thunder storm at 4.25 p.m. A 
thunder storm also occurred on the afternoon of the 28th. The mean 
temperature of the month was about normal. The amount of precipi- 
tation, above the average. Joun CoMLY, Observer. 
Centennial Ave., Philadelphia, Second month 29. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
THE projected centennial exhibition proposed to be held in Baltimore, 
next year, has been abandoned. Ata meeting of the Centennial As- 
sociation, on the 5th inst., a statement was issued that in consideration 


of the uncertain situation of business, etc., it was deemed best not to 
press it at present. 


—In the present controversy over the acknowledgment of the 
Cuban insurgents as belligerents, it is recalled that Spain was one of 
the earliest to similarly declare the ‘* Confederates,’’ in this country, 
in 1861. Her decree to that effect was issued Sixth month 17, in 
that year, about sixty days after Fort Sumter was fired on. 


—The little town of Nasso, in Sweden, has a feminine department, 
150 strong, in its fire brigade. The water works of the village consist 
simply of four great tubs, and it is the duty of the women “ firemen ”’ 
to keep these full in case of fire. They stand in two continuous lines 
from the tubs to the lake, about three blocks away, one line passing the 
full buckets, and the other sending them back. 


—A writer, referring to the weather in London during the first 
month of this year, speaks of it as follows: ‘ It seems almost sarcastic 
to mention London sunshine, which amounted to just over seven hours, 
about 18 less than the average, or less than a quarter of an hour a day.” 


—It is not generally known that during the recent disorders in 
Johannesburg the Boer Government expended about $25,000 in relief 
to those unable to obtain food by other means. 


—France has secured from the Shah of Persia the exclusive privi- 
lege to unearth archzological treasures in that ancient empire. The 
Louvre already contains many valuable antiquities dug up at Shushan, 
and the work has scarcely begun. The Persian government retains 
the ownership of gold and silver jewelry brought to the surface, but 
will sell half to France. The French will have the sole right to make 
casts of all sculptures, statues, and inscriptions, and may claim half of 
all the spoils except in the cases just named. 


| 


| as much as politics caused the riots in this particular section. 
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—New York has an Irish population of 190,418, the largest of any 


| city in the United States. 


—Since the beginning of this century no fewer than fifty-two vol- 
canic islands have risen out of the sea. Nineteen disappeared, being 
submerged ; the others remain, and ten are now inhabited. 


—That distinguished medical authority, the London Lancet, makes 
a very revolutionary statement. It says that children who are allowed 
to go barefooted enjoy almost perfect immunity from the danger of 
cold by accidental chilling of the feet, and they are altogether healthier 
and happier than those who, in obedience to the usages of social life, 
wear shoes and stockings. 


—The steamship Victoria, of the Northern Pacific Line, arrived at 
Victoria from Japan and China, on the 7th inst., after a passage of 
14% days, during which prevailed the coldest weather she ever ex- 
perienced crossing the Pacific. During the voyage the thermometer 
registered 15 degrees below zero. 


—More farm mules have been sold in Georgia during the past few 


| weeks than for several years before, and natives say this means an ex- 
| traordinary large planting of cotton this year. 


—In recording the death of Governor Greenhalge, of Massachu- 


| setts, the Woman’s Journal says: “* The State mourns an able gover- 


nor and an honest man. Suffragists regret his loss because he twice 
recommended woman suffrage in his messages, and could have been 
relied upon to approve of any measure which the Legislature would 
grant. He is the latest of a long line of Massachusetts governors 
who have spoken for woman suffrage: Claflin, Washburn, Talbot, 
Brackett, Long, Butler, and Ames.’’ 


—A recent decision of the Supreme Court of Washington (State) 
holds that in cities of 10,000 or more of inhabitants, women are en- 
titled to vote at elections held to legalize indebtedness for school pur- 
poses. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
FREDERICK S. GREENHALGE, Governor of Massachusetts, died at his 
home at Lowell just after midnight on the morning of the 4th inst. 
He had been lying at the point of death for several days. He was in 
his 54th year, and was born in England, coming to this country with 


his father, when twelve years old. Roger Wolcott, Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of the State has become Governor. 


THE French Government has given formal notice to the State De- 
partment at Washington that it has annexed the Island of Madagascar. 
No official action has been taken by Secretary Olney in the matter 
except a statement that the United States will maintain her treaty rights 
secured from the Hova Government. : 


THE new organization, resembling the ‘‘ Salvation Army,” ha 
been begun by Ballington Booth, and his wife, in New York City 
Offices have been taken and furnished. A very large meeting of sym 
pathy was held in the Cooper Union Hall, on First-day evening. How 
many of the officers of the old “Army” will follow the new move- 
ment is not yet developed. 


A GENERAL strike of boatmen and laborers in the British island of 
St. Kitts, in the West Indies, culminated on the 8th inst. in rioting and 
bloodshed. Property is reported to have been destroyed and _planta- 
tion managers and overseers killed. Marines and sailors were landed 
from a British warship, but they were insufficient to restore order. 


A CRISIS in the public affairs of Italy was precipitated, at the be 
ginning of last week, by the crushing defeat of the Italian army, un- 
der General Baratieri, in Abyssinia. It was beset by large bodies of 
the Abyssinians, and being driven back toward the Red Sea, sustained 
great loss, 150 officers and 5,000 men being reported as killed. The 


| consequence of the news at Rome was that the Ministry, headed by 


Signor Crispi, which was responsible for the aggression upon Abys- 
sinia, resigned on the 5th inst., amid great excitement. A new minis- 
try has been formed under the Marquis di Rudini, but the situation of 
Italian affairs, especially in finance, is critical. Military efforts will 
be continued in Abyssinia. 


INTENSE excitement exists throughout Spain, it being nominally the 
expression of resentment against the United States for the Cuban 
resolutions. Dispatches from Spain intimate, however, that a large 
part of the riotous outbreaks signify a desire to embarrass, and even 
overthrow, the present monarchical government. A dispatch from 
Barcelona, one of the chief cities, says: ‘‘It is doubtful if patriotism 

There is 
absolutely no enthusiasm here over the Cuban war. Whenever the 
troops start for Cuba they are not even given a cheer.” 


In the final debate in the English House of Commons, on the 
large grant for naval purposes, two of the Irish leaders, John Dillon 
and William Redmond, charged that so great an expenditure was 
“ intended as a menace to the United States,” and said that, for that 
reason, ‘‘every Irishman would oppose it.’’ G. J. Goschen, the 
Government representative who had the business in ‘charge, ridiculed 
the idea. 
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THE demand of the 
Commons by the Liberals. 


1899, could 
V. 


tions with Europe and America, requiring this vast armament. 


grant passed on th » oth inst., 
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1 
English ministry for a grant of seventy mil- | 
lions of dollars to increase the navy is not opposed in the House of 
In a debate on the 5th inst., 


contend with those of any two other countries. 
Harcourt, the Liberal leader, said the time was not opportune to 


ask the Government to divulge the conditions of Great Britain's rela 


by a vote of 261 to 45. 


4. J. Bal 
four, the Government leader, said he believed Great Britain's navy, by 
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NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


A leading reason for warranting our seed. as per 
~ first pace of Catalogue, 1s, we raise a large por- 
tion ofthem. As the original introducers of 

the Cory and Longfellow Corns, MilierCream 

Melon, Ohioand Burbank Potatoes, Warren, 
Hubbard and Marblehead Squashes, Marble- 
head Early Marrowfat Pea, Eclipse Beet, Ken- 
tucky Wonder and Marbiehead Horticultural 
Beans, Southport Early Globe and Danvers’ Red 
Globe Onions, All Seasons and Marblehead Mam- 
moth Cabbages and numerous other valuable vege- 
Our 


Catalog of Vegetablesand Flower Seed for 1896, containing 
many new Vegetables & Flowers & the best of the old will besent/ree. J.J.H.GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass, 








Richard A. French, 


Woolen Draper and Tailor, 


1017 WALNUT STREET, 
Second Floor. Philadelphia. 


Achoice selection of Woolens for Fall and Winter 
wear now in stock. 


Seven Pounds 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelpnia, Pa 


“WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 
1406 CHESTNUT STREET, 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE GLASSES, 
THERMOMETERS. 
CLEARING-UP SALE OF LADIES’ 
AND CHILDREN'S 


Fine Shoes. 


Prices one-fourth and one-third off for the month. 


DUTCHER, 


13th St. (below Arch) Phila. 


47 N 
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NOTICES. 


*,* The next regular meeting of the Young 


| Temperance Workers of West Philadelphia, 


will be held at the meeting-house, 35th street 


| and Lancaster avenue, on Fourth-day evening, 


Fourth month 18, at 8o’clock sharp. Interest- 


| ing exercises have been prepared, including a 


debate on the question : resolved, ‘* This Coun- 
try is not a Christian Nation.” Six good de- 
baters will take part in this discussion, and it 


| will afterwards be thrown open to the meeting. 


It is hoped that we will have a large attendance. 
Epwarp C. Dixon, President. 
Bessi£E M. RoBerts, Secretary. 


*,* The Philanthropic Committee of Phila- 
delphia Quarterly Meeting is desirous of corre- 
sponding with Friends (in this quarter) en- 
gaged in charitable work, with the view of 
systematizing report of same. Address 

ANNA K. Way, ‘ 

1520 N. 2oth st. 

A. Camp, r Clerks. 


| 
2124 Green st. } 


RACHEL 


*,* The time for holding the Preparative 


| Meeting of New York has been changed, so 


that hereafter it is to be held at the close of the 
First-day morning meeting next preceding each 
monthly meeting. 

Gro. A. McDowELL, 


HarriETT Cox McDowELL, } Clerks. 





Tue resolutions acknowledging the Cubans as ‘‘ belligerents,’’ 
though passed by each House of Congress, were not the same in word- 
ing, and a conference committee being appointed, those of the House 
of Representatives were adopted by the committee and recommended 
In the latter body, however, there has been further dis- 
cussion of the subject, and at this writing it appears possible that final 
action may be postponed. 
resolutions calling for further information as to the actual condition of 


Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, offered 


*,* Friends’ Temperance Workers, 17th 
street and Girard Avenue, Sixth-day evening, 
Third month 13, at 8 o’clock. Alfred H. Love 
anticipates being present, and an interesting 
program has been outlined. 

Third month 2 The evening will be de- 
voted to the memory of Samuel B. Carr. Isaac 
H. Hillborn, H. F. Dittman, Anna K. Way, 
Philip Marot, Dr. Samuel Daggy, and George 
Eastburn, who have been closely associated 
with him in his earnest work, have accepted 
the invitation to be present. 

Luciz S. B. Conrap, 
For the Executive Com. 


*,* A Temperance Conference, under the 


care of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee, will be held in the Friends’ meeting- 
house, at Crosswicks, N. J., on.First-day, Third 
month 22, 1896, at 2.30 o’clock p. m. 
The attendance of Friends and others is so- 
licited. FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk, 
Jacksonville, N. J. 


*,* Circular Meetings within the limits of 
Western Quarter are appointed at West Grove, 
in the Third month, and Unionville in the 
Fourth month, to convene on the second First- 
day of each month, at 2.30 o'clock. 

SAMUEL H. BROOMELL, Clerk. 


*,* A Temperance Conference, under care 
of Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, 
will be held on First-day, Third month 15, at 
New Garden, Pa. Convene at 2 0’clock. All 
are cordially invited. 

SARAH C. Booru, Recording Clerk. 


*,* During the Hudson Shaw lectures at 
15th and Race streets, the Friends’ Temperance 
Workers at 17th street and Girard avenue met 
on Seventh-day evenings. They have now re- 
sumed their regular time, Sixth-day evenings, of 
ach week, and desire the presence of all. 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Darby, on First-day, Third month 
15, 1896, at 2.30 p. m. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


*,* Circular meetings in Third month occur 
as follows : 

22. School Street, Germantown. 

29. Reading, Pa. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : Merion Meeting, Third month 8; Ger- 
mantown Meeting, Third month 22; Reading 
Meeting, Third month 29 ; Green Street Meet- 
ing, Fourth month 12; Frankford Meeting, 
Fourth month 26. 

Cuas. E. Tuomas, Clerk. 


*,* Burlington First-day School Union will 
be held at Trenton, Third month 14, 1896. All 
interested in the work are invited. 

G. SHERMAN Ports, 
ANNE R. WALN, \ Clerks. 

*,* First-day School Unions in Third month 
occur as follows : 

14. Burlington. 

28. Haddonfield. 








*,* Circular Meetings in Salem Quarter for 
Third month are as follows: 
Pedricktown, 15, at 3 p. m. 
Alloways Creek, 29, at 10 a. m. 
Jos. B. Livezry, Clerk. 


*,* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Co m- 

mittee of New York Yearly Meeting : 
THIRD MONTH : 

22. Flushing. 
FourTH MONTH: 

5. Poughkeepsie. 

Orange. 

12. Albany. 
rw! 19. Jerusalem. 
FirTH MONTH: 





3. Sing Sing. 

10. Amawalk. 

17. Creek. 
ss A The Point — - 
sa i pin ae ies 


doesn’t polish, it scratches; so do the 

sharp, gritty paiticles of poor silver pol 
ish, There is one that polishes easily 
and quickly without RO -. ; it's 


eLECE ICON 


the only perfect silver polish. Send 


for a sample and try it yourself. 
Post paid, 15c, It’s sold everywhere. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 








Universal Peace Union School, 

for the earnest purpose of promoting the ent, rin- 
ciples of Peace and Good-will in the delightful 
rooms granted by City Councils for the use of the 
Peace Society. 

Teachers, parents, and pupils are very cordially 
invited to show their interest by their presence 
every Seventh-day, from 8 to 4.30 p.m 


Prose 0 ms suitable for the ‘purpose are 
hereby solicited. 


‘ outhern Heroes” 
r ‘The Friends in War Time.” 


Illustrated, gilt top, fine paper, large 8vo., 500 
pages. 





“This work deserves the attention of all who be- 
lieve in the principles of peace as taught by Christ, 
as well as by those who hope that future ages 1 
abolish the soldier and his trade from the earth.”— 

ic. 


Price reduced ‘to $2.50, postpaid. 
Send for agency, circulars, or the book, to 


F. G. CARTLAND, 


106 Montgomery Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
609 SWEDE STREET, 


John Faber Miller, “Xonmusrown Pa 


ASs0GRES- aA, 
in Montgomery and Philadelphia 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, from 
8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are Caorded, 
invited to avail themselves of the facilities afford 


those from without the city and young Friends 
Seems in the city being nartindlasty desired to 
O 80. 


The rooms are designed to be 


4 CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


"BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 








pom attention 
North Eighth 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS, 
IN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS <a 





’ GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. 
eS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 2 


Undertaker & Embalmer 


1313 Vine Street, Philada. 
TELEPHONE 4036. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST 
a perfect substitute for the corset, 
constructed on hygienic princi- 
ples. Ypsilanti Union Suits. 
Gertrude Baby Outfits. Orders 
by mail promptly attended to. 

MRS. M. H. SPEAKMAN, 
Successor to Mrs. A. A. Smith, 


1029 Walnut St. 
s 
s&s 


Gloves. 


We have been for- 
tunate in securin: a 
lot of Dressed 
Gloves, with five 
Foster hooks — the 
most popular fast- 
ener in the world— 
which — although 

enerally sold 
$1.25 —we are able 
to offer 


AT 77c. PER PAIR 


and pay the postage. 
The newest shades in tan for Sprin 
included, and every pair is cae mm ey 
Money refunded if desired. Send size gen- 
erally worn. 


STRAWBRIDGE 
& QLOTHIER, 


Philadelphia. 























Dry Goods. 
TOTO TO TO TO 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


ven to'serving ee. Office, 
ems 
JOSEPH L. L. JONES. 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, 
305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 


for Travelers issued available in all parts of the world 
THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF PRIME INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 
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Macbeth lamp-chim neys are 


right if you get the right one 


for your lamp. 


Let us send you the Index. 

There is no other way to 
enjoy your lamp and avoid 
expense. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


‘DREER’S 


RELIABLE 


Seeds,Plants&Bulbs 


= are everywhere known as the Best. Why risk 
poor ones when the best cost no more, Send 
pestese stamp for Dreer’s Garden Calendar 
for 1896—richly illustrated ; two colored plates 
on cover, of popular flowers. It describes every- 
thing New and Old, of Merit. 
HENRY A. DREER, 
= 2714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
JRA eee 
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FRESH TESTED RELIABLE 


SEEDS 


at moderate prices. Also a very large stock 
of IMPLEMENTS and EVERYTHING FOR 
THE GARDEN. 


Illustrated catalogue free. 








} (Michell’s Evergreen Lawn Grass Seed.) 


HENRY F. MICHELL, 


1018 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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COMPOUND OXYGEN 
is frail humanity’s friend. 

IT EXPANDS the lungs and gives greater 
power. 

IT NOURISHES every part through the 
blood. 

IT REVITALIZES every nerve and revives 
health. 

The sick and the weak should read our book 
of 200 pages, sent free for the asking, with nu- 
merous testimonials and records of surprising 
cures. Home or Office Treatment. 
tation free. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


1529 ARCH STREET, PHLIADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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REN DS INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Roya BAKING PowDER Company, 
106 Wall &,! New York. 


S.P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 


3961 HAVERFORD AVE. (near 40th St. and Lancaster Av.) 
2421 N. COLLEGE AVE. (near 25th St. and Girard Av.) 


Money to loan on Mortgage. Properties handled 
and c= and other collections e in all parts of 


Eastern Nebraska Investments, 
Long or Short Time, 
Meting ¢ 6 per cent. to 8 a cent., 
ith perfect securi 


Collection am interest and am ~~ to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
— 4 MONROE, a a. 
OSEPH WEBSTER, M. WEBSTER, 

President. 


I arrtainaa 
EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
Investment Securities. 
MORTGAGES NEEDING ATTENTION OR 
WESTERN LAND SOLD. 


Our Mr. Forsythe will > in severa] counties of 
Nebraska, — ansas, Colorado, Missouri, and in the 


Denve 
Lincoln, 


of February and 
ted 


Omaha, 
St. Paul, 
nin May. 


If you wish his se 


call at Philadelphia aT 2 DREXEL BUILDING. 


TACOMA anp 
SEATTLE 


ORT GAGES |THE FINES) 


COLLECTED FOR NON - RESIDENTS. 


TERMS AND PHILADELPHIA 
REFERENCES ON APPLICATION 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 


CALIFORNIA 
BUILDING, 


TACOMA, 


WASHINGTON. 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT T 00, 


No. 7 North Dieresn Street, Baltimore, Md. 
This ae ae does a beng om Trust and Bayrxrxe Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 


Tri —executing Trusts of ev kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., ete. 
Taterest or © Dividends Real Eotate managed $0 z residents ot non -residents, etc., etc. c 


President, Presidents, and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. Seersiittam M. Byrn. : 
Executive Commitiee: Wm. H. Henry C. Matthe George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 

Francis A. White, Math G. Fok ra. Gusdor 


C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorf. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


a Gl RARD SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 3 R » TRUS ST c O. 


ANNUITY AND 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Co Spa See Oe Oe 


Mueraios 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM M. ELY, Treaserer. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 


— TATWALL, Vice-President. 
ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
BISPHAM, Selicites, 


EFFINGHAM Ba MORRIB, 
OHN A. BRO’ z., 
W. RICHARDS, 


BENJ HUTOHINSON. 
JOBN B. GARRETT 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


FRANCIS I. GOW PEMBERTON 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, JOSIAH M. BACON. 
HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 

This Company furnishes aLL DesreasLe Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSUBANCB 
at actual Net Cost. It is Porngty MoTuat; has Assets of Twenty-Five MILLIONS and 
a Sugpivus of over Taree MILLIONS. ITs’ POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
ee Eee 

/() Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH se CASEI, PA. ae cee 
ts registe’ at par, due in e uu eemable 
pay option af — five oy with tate interest at five pers cent. per aebaae of State tax) pay- 
ann This company also receives deposits, — by check. 
. DIRECTORS . 
T. Wistar Brown, “Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joe! J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are ke pepenates and a) 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; View President, T. isTAw BROW ee N; Vice-President and Actoary 


ASA 8. WING ; of a JOSEP’ 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Officer, J. re ASUS NOWNGEND 
Assistant A Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


WOMEN LIKE THESE 


and it costs very little to 
get them here: 


= = 


Phillip C. Garrett, 
David Scull, tsaac H. Ciothier, 

Francis R Cope Benj. H. Shoemaker, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. 


Nt. Parker Shortridge, 





Alfred L. nuns. 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-418 Walnut 8t 


J AEE 3 


Made in all weights, from the sins est 
ae for Summer to the Heaviest for 

inter, absolutely . vs of the 
finest quality and tex 


Philadelphia Depot, 

Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., | ~~ 
S. C, HANCOCK, Prop. 

1523 Chestnut Street, 


formerly 1104 Chestnut Street. 


Carpet Sweepers (full size), . . $1.50 
Bread and Cake Knives (set of 3) .22 
“ancy Indian Baskets,. . . . 5c. up. 
jewing Stands (half Aiea . 50c. up. 

_ |Corner Cabinets, . . . $r. oo up. 


CONROW, 


Hardware and Housefurnishing, 
903-905 MARKET STREET. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N 10th St. Phila. 











